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Pepys as a Citizen. 
By Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A, 


Fatt {iE Court of Aldermen, “in acknow- 
MG wae| ledgment of the great zeal and 
Re.) concern for the interest of Christ’s 
’ Hospital which Samuel Pepys, Esgq., 
hath manifested upon all occasions, and in 
hopes of his continuing the same regard and 
inclinations for its preservation and advance- 
ment for the future, doth present him with 
the Freedom of the City, and doth order 
that he be admitted into the same by redemp- 
tion in the Company of , without paying 
any fine for the same ; and Sir Robert Clayton 
and Sir Owen Buckingham, knights and 
aldermen, are desired to acquaint him of this 
resolution.” This is an extract from the 
Repertory of the Court of Aldermen, under 
date of 27th April, 1699. I do not, how- 
ever, propose to commence my aarticle at 
this late period,—four years only before 
Pepys’s death,—but to take a more liberal 
interpretation of the word citizen, and to 
consider it to refer to one who lived in the 
city, and was mixed up with the movements 
of its inhabitants. 

Samuel Pepys was scarcely seven-and- 
twenty years of age when he commenced to 
write his immortal Diary, and then he and 
his wife and servant Jane were living ina 
small house in Axe Yard, Westminster. His 
finances were not then in a very flourishing 
condition, and he had some difficulty in 
finding the money to pay the rent. He 
shortly afterwards obtained the lucrative post 
of Clerk of the Acts, and moved to a house 
attached to the Navy Office, where he re- 
mained for several years. On the 4th of July, 
VOL. VIII. 


1660, he went with Commissioner Pett to view 
the houses, and was very pleased with them ; 
but he feared that the more influential officers 
would shuffle him out of his rights. In the 
end, however, he was satisfied with the house 
which fell to his lot. The Navy Office was 
situated between Crutched Friars and Seeth- 
ing Lane, with an entrance in each of these 
places. Pepys’s house was a part of the 
Seething Lane front, and it was only a 
stone’s throw from his door to the Church 
of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, where the officers 
of the Navy Board were expected to attend. 
Here he buried his wife, and here, when the 
time came for him to leave this scene, his 
bones were laid.* 

This church has many claims to attention. 
It escaped the Great Fire, and is one of the 
few relics of the past in a city which is fast 
ceasing to possess a right to be considered 
of any antiquity at all. The whole place 
appears to be pervaded by the spirit of 
Samuel Pepys. All his attendances he care- 
fully set down; what he thought of the 
sermons, how he slept, and whom he saw, 
will all be found in these wonderful pages. 
The result is that St. Olave’s is not, like 
many other interesting churches, peopled 
with passing shadows, but the men con- 
nected with it who died two centuries ago 
are still real beings—such is the wonder- 
working power of the Diarist’s pen. For 
instance, there have been a goodly number 
of rectors of this church, but what do we 
know of them all? Nothing save of the 
Rev. Daniel Milles, D.D., rector for thirty- 
two years, and all the world knows him. 
We learn how, soon after the Restoration, he 
did begin to nibble at the Common Prayer, 
by saying, “Glory be to the Father,” etc.. 
after he had read the two Psalms ; but tne 
people had been so little used to it, that 
they could not tell what to answer (Nov. 2nd, 

* Pepys raised an elaborate monument to the 
memory of his wife, but no stone has hitherto marked 
the spot where he himself was buried. At last this 
neglect is remedied, and a handsome monument, 
designed by Mr. Arthur Blomfield, has been raised 
by the help of a public subscription, Some more 
money is still required for the purpose, and those 
who have received pleasure from reading the Diary, 
and wish to do honour to its author, are asked to 
send their subscriptions to Owen Roberts, Esq., M.A.. 
F.S.A., Clothworkers’ Hall, Treasurer to the Pepys 


Memorial Fund. 
R 
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1660). How on the Sunday after he had 
done this he read all the service (Nov. 12th, 
1660), and how it was nearly two years 
before he ventured to wear the surplice. 
We seem to see him now pulling it “ over 
his ears” before leaving the reading-desk, 
in order to preach in the pulpit without it. 

Pepys seems to have liked Dr. Milles’s 
sermons on the whole, although he criticises 
them pretty freely. In 1660 he calls him 
“a very good minister”; while in 1667 he 
styles him “a lazy, fat priest.” One day the 
rector made a curious blunder in reading 
the service, for instead of saying, “We 
beseech Thee to preserve to our use the 
kindly fruits of the earth,” he said, “ Preserve 
to our use our gracious Queen Katherine.” 
Pepys once thought Dr. Milles would take 
in snuff (or be angered) because his wife 
did not go to the christening of the rector’s 
child. 

On the occasion of beating the parish 
bounds, we are introduced to several of the 
chief inhabitants of the parish. Sir Andrew 
Riccard, Chairman of the East India and 
Turkey Companies, was at the head of these. 
Besides him there were Benjamin Vandeputt, 
Sir John Frederick, Sir R. Ford, Mr. Har- 
rington, and several others. Sir John Minnes, 
Sir W. Batten, and Sir William Penn, all 
from the Navy Office, also put in an appear- 
ance. Sir John Minnes (or Mennis) was 
buried in this church, and a monument 
erected to his memory. He may have been 
a good sailor, and he certainly was a wit, 
but there is little doubt that he was not a 
business man, and that he was quite unfitted 
for the office of Comptroller of the Navy, 
which he held for a time. Captain Holmes 
called him “ the veriest knave and coward 
in the world,” and Sir William Coventry 
likened him to a lapwing, who was always in 
a flutter to keep others from his nest; but 
rivals and enemies did not mind using pretty 
strong language in those days. At one time 
Pepys calls him a fine gentleman and a good 
scholar ; at another, excellent company; but 
after a few quarrels he hints pretty plainly 
that he was an old coxcomb, and a mere 
jester or ballad-monger. There is no doubt 
that he was a man of fine taste, and he taught 
Pepys to love Chaucer. 

Let us now look at the church with Pepys’s 


eyes. The gallery in which the officers of 
the Navy Home sat occupies an important 
place in the Déary. On August 29th, 1660, 
one or two of these officers go to view the 
place where they had resolved to build a 
gallery, and to see the men at work on it. 
On 26th September some consultation was 
needful. On November 11th they used the 
new gallery for the first time ; but, although 
Pepys sat in the foremost pew, he was ill at 
ease, for his servants were behind him, and 
he adds: “I hope it will not always be so, it 
not being handsome for our servants to sit 
so equal with us.” ; 

Lady Batten comes to the pew in Novem- 
ber; later on Lord Brouncker was there at a 
funeral, and in the season some very fine 
ladies connected with the parish made their 
appearance. On the whole, this pew was a 
constant source of annoyance. The servant 
difficulty breaks out again in August 1661 :— 

So church, where I all alone, and found Will Griffin 
and Thomas Hewett got into the pew next our backs, 
where our mayds sit ; but when I came they went out : 
so forward some people are to outrun themselves. 

On November 16th, 1662, several Turkey 
merchants filled the best pews, because a 
probationer for the Turkey Company, who 
was to be sent to Smyrna, preached. 

In the following year we read— 

Up, and with my wife and her woman, Ashwell, the 
first time to church, where our pew was so full with 
Sir J. Minnes’s sister and her daughter that I perceive 


when we come all together some of us must be shut 
out ; but I suppose we shall come to some order what 


to do therein. 

Often the church was “mighty full,” and 
after the Fire, being one of the few churches 
left, it was thronged with strangers. ‘These 
strangers were not good enough looking to 
please Pepys— 


Not one handsome face in all of them, as if, indeed, 
there was a curse, as Bishop Fuller heretofore said, 


upon our parish. 

We all know how pleased he was to look 
upon a pretty face. On October oth, 1664, 
he went to hear Tom Fuller preach at Barking 
Church, and then, as he came back, he found 
St. Olave’s still open, and he stood at the great 
door, somewhat hidden from sight, and gazed 
upon a pretty lady. “TI think her to be one 
of the prettiest women I ever saw. 

A few years later he was afraid that Mrs. 
Markham (formerly Nan Wright) would push 
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into his pew, so when he heard. the great 
door open he set his back against the pew 
door, so “that she might be forced to shove 
me to come in. But, as God would have it, 


she did not come.” 

Two or three curious practices connected 
with the church are mentioned in the Diary. 
At Christmas time the sexton collected his 
January 6th, 


money during the service. 
1660-1— 

Before sermon a long psalm was set, that lasted an 
hour, while the sexton gathered his year’s contribution 
through the whole church, 

January 5th, 1661-2— 

Before sermon there was a long psalm and half. 
another sung out, while the sexton gathered what the 
church would give him for this last year. I gave him 
35., and have the last week given the clerk 2s., which I 
set down that I may know what to do the next year, if it 
please the Lord that I live so long. But the jest was 
the clerk begins the 25th Psalm, which hath a proper 
tune to it, and then the 116th, which cannot be sung 
with that tune, which seemed very ridiculous. 

With regard to the collection for the sexton, 
on December 3oth, 1666, he justly observes— 

It came into my head why we should be more bold 
in. making the collection while the psalm is singing 
than in the sermon or prayer. 

The custom of having collections in answer 
to briefs was much honoured at St. Olave’s, 
and Pepys decided to give to no more of 
them. It appears that he was justified in 
saying that they were held too frequently, 
for these collections had taken place succes- 
sively on the fourteen Sundays previous to the 
appeal which irritated the Diarist. Although 
Pepys liked Dr. Milles’s sermons fairly well, 
some of the other preachers he did not at 
all approve of, especially of one he calls the 
Scot. He usually managed to go to sleep 
when he did not care to hear the preacher. 
At other times he took the heads of the 
sermon in Latin. He was very pleased with 
a sermon by Mr. Giffard, in which “he 
showed, like a wise man, that righteousness 
is a surer moral way of being rich than sin 
and villainy.” Assuredly Pepys was a be- 
liever in the precept to make the best of both 
worlds. 

On October 29th, 1660, which was, ac- 
cording to the old style, the date of Lord 
Mayor’s Day, Pepys neglected his business 
and went to the house of a linen-draper in 
Cheapside to see the show. He was pleased 


with the company of ladies, but did not 
think much of the pageants. He writes :— 

Had a very good place to see the pageants, which 
were many, and, I believe, good, for such kind of 
things, but in themselves but poor and absurd. 

In the following year all the officers of the 
Navy Office were invited to the Lord Mayor’s 
Feast, and our hero put on a new fashionable 
coat and a beaver for the occasion, but when 
he found that Sir William Batten and Sir 
William Penn did not intend to go on account 
of the crowd, he also stayed at home. 

The Trinity House on Tower Hill was not 
far from the Navy Office, and Pepys often 
found his way there. His patron, Montague, 
Earl of Sandwich, was Master, as also were 
several of his other friends at different times. 
On February 15th, 1661-2, he was sworn a 
younger Brother, and he observes, “ After 
I was sworn all the Elder Brothers shake me 
by the hand. It is their custom, it seems.” 

Fourteen years later, when he had become 
a more influential man, he himself.was sworn 
in as Master. On July 2oth, 1685, not long 
before the sun of his prosperity set, he was 
a second time chosen Master. Evelyn writes 
in his Diary:— 

The Trinity Company met this day, which should 
have been on the Monday after Trinity, but was put 
off by reason of the Royal Charter being so large that 
it could not be ready before. 

Pepys was living in the city when the two 
most important events in the history of Old 
London occurred, and he showed himself a 
worthy citizen during the course of the plague 
and the fire. It was on the 7th of June, 
1665, that Pepys saw for the first time the 
red cross with the words “ Lord, have mercy 
upon us!” marked upon the doors of two or 
three houses, and the sight made him feel ill 
at ease, but though the deaths increased and 
all his friends fled from the infected city, he 
stayed through the whole time of the raging 
of the pestilence. On the 4th of September 
he wrote an interesting letter to Lady Carteret, 
from Woolwich, in which he said— 


The absence of the Court and emptiness of the city 
takes away all occasion of news, save only such 
melancholy stories as would rather sadden than find 
your ladyship any divertissement in the hearing. I 
have stayed in the city till above 7,400 died in one 
week, and of them above 6,000 of the plague, and 
little noise heard day or night but tolling of bells; 
till I could walk Lumber Street and not meet twenty 
persons from one end to the other, and not fifty upon 
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the Exchange ; till whole families ten and twelve to- 
— have been swept away ; till my very physician, 

r. Burnet, who undertook to secure me against any 
infection, having survived the month of his own house 
being shut up, died himself of the plague ; till the 
nights, though much lengthened, are grown too short 
to conceal the burials of those that died the day 
before, people being thereby constrained to borrow 
daylight for that service; lastly till I could find 
neither meat nor drink safe, the butcheries being 
everywhere visited, my brewer’s house shut up, and 
my baker, with his whole family, dead of the plague. 


The plague at length was stayed, and then 
the question of the overcrowded graveyards 
began to agitate the public mind, but before 
anything could be done the greater portion 
of the city had become a void. On the 
morning of the 2nd of September, 1666, Pepys 
was called up at three o’clock to see a fire, 
but he saw little cause for alarm and went to 
bed again. When, however, he did get up 
he found that at least three hundred houses 
had been burnt in the night. The flames 
grew rapidly, and those in authority lost their 
heads. Pepys found panic on all sides of 
him, but he himself was energetic and equal 
to the occasion. He went to Whitehall, and 
told the King that unless he commanded 
houses to be pulled down nothing could stop 
the fire. On hearing this Charles instructed 
Pepys to go to the Lord Mayor and command 
him to pull down houses in every direction. 
Sir William Bludworth, the Lord Mayor, was 
but a poor creature, and when he heard the 
King’s message he cried like a fainting 
woman— 

‘*Lord! what can Ido? Iam spent: people will 
not obey me. I have been pulling down houses, but 
the fire overtakes us faster than we can do it.” 
Fortunately others were more resolute, and 
were able to grasp the reins that fell from his 
nerveiess hands. Among these our hero 
stands out prominent, and even now we may 
thank him for the preservation of relics that 
still remain as monuments of the wide de- 
vastation. On the 4th of September there 
seemed to be little hope of saving the Navy 
Office unless some extraordinary means were 
taken with that object. Pepys therefore 
suggested that the workmen from Woolwich 
and Deptford Dockyards should be sent for 
to pull down the houses round it. Sir 
William Penn went to see after the men, and 
Pepys wrote to Sir William Coventry for the 
Duke of York’s permission. In the letter he 





remarks that the fire is very near them, both 
on the Tower Street and Fenchurch sides ; 
and that unless houses are pulled down there 
are little hopes of their escape. The next 
day the men came, and to their work Pepys 
mainly attributes the stoppage of the fire. 
When this was over he went up to the top of 
Barking Church, and there he saw “the 
saddest sight of desolation ”—‘ everywhere 
great fires, oil cellars and brimstone and 
other things burning.” Clothworkers’ Hall 
burnt ‘for three days and nights on account 
of the oil in the cellars. From the steeple 
Pepys came down to walk about the city, 
and he found the ground so hot that it burnt 
his feet. So great was the heat that we 
learn the ground continued to smoke even 
in December (Diary, Dec. 14, 1666). The 
streets were deserted, for the inhabitants had 
escaped with such property as they could 
carry to Moorfields, and some went further— 
to the hills of Hampstead and Highgate. 

About 1672 Pepys received the higher 
office of Secretary to the Admiralty; and it 
may therefore be presumed that he left his 
house at the Navy Office. Soon afterwards 
he was living at the corner house on the 
west side of Buckingham Street, Strand, 
from the windows of which he had a pleasant 
view over the river. This place was then 
known as York Buildings, from being built 
on the site of the famous York House, where 
lived Lord-Chancellor Bacon, and _ subse- 
quently the worthless Duke of Buckingham. 
Although Pepys moved to the West End, 
he still kept up his intimate connection with 
the city. 

On the 7th of August, 1677, he was elected 
Master of the Clothworkers’ Company ; and 
on the next day the following entry was 
made upon the minutes of the Court :— 

This day alsoe ye Ho. Sam'. Peepys, Esq'., 
Secretary to ye Right Ho”, the Lord Commissioners 
of the Admiraltie, was pleased first to take ye oath of 
Master of this Company for the yeare ensuing. 

There is no mention in the books of 
the date when he was made free of the 
Company.* He presided as Master on 


* Tam indebted to the kindness of Mr. Owen Roberts, 
M.A., Clerk to the Company, for these particulars ; 


* and for the loan of memoranda, relating to Pepys, 


collected by the late Mr. C. F. Angell, F.S.A., Master 
of the Company in 1858-9 ; and I take this opportunity 
of expressing my warm thanks for this favour. 
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2oth August, 1678 (elec- 
tion-day); and azst 
August (confirmation- 
day). On the 6th De- 
cember, 1677, the 
thanks of the Court 
were given to Pepys 
for presenting them 
with one large stand- 
ard, with arms, etc., 
“very richly guilt with 
fine gould,” also a 
banner of his coat-of- 
arms. On the aust 
August, 1678, thanks 
were voted to him for 
having served the office 
of Master. Pepys pre- 
sented a richly chased 
silver cup and cover 
and a silver gilt rose- 
water dish (weight 150 
ozs.) to the Company 
in commemoration of 
his having filled the 
' Office of Master. This 
cup (see illustration) is 
one of the best known 
pieces of corporation 
plate, and it has fre- 
quently been publicly 
exhibited. It was used 
for many years as a 
loving cup, but now it 
only appears on festive 
occasions as a piece 
of show-plate; the 
weight of this is 1663 
ozs. 

In 1679 Pepys was 
in trouble, for on May 
22nd he and Sir An- 
thony Deane were 
committed to the 
Tower under the 
Speaker’s warrant. His 
secretaryship was 
taken from him; but 
his former clerk, 
Thomas Hayter, was 
put into his office as a 


warming-pan by the King. 


the 19th September, 7th November, 1677; when his troubles were passed over, he again | 














became Secretary of 
the Admiralty; but the 
slur still stuck to him ; 
and in 1688, when he 
was a candidate for 
Harwich, some one in 
the street called out, } 
‘No Tower-men, no } 
men out of the Tower ” 
He does not appear 
to have attended the 
. Clothworkers’ Com- 
wwe = Re pany after the com- 
us pletion of his master- ~ 
ship until 1684. On 
the r5th April he was 
one of the deputation 
appointed to wait upon 
the King at Hampton 
Court with a petition. 
On the 28th April he 
was present at a Court ; 
and on the 29th May 
he was one of the 
committee appointed 
by the Court to have 
the management of 
erecting a statue or 
effigy of James on the 
Royal Exchange. In 
1685 James II. came 
to the throne on the 
death of Charles II. ; 
and on the 6th of May 
Pepys was present ata 
Court when the oath 
of allegiance and 
supremacy was taken. 
On the roth August 
he was present for the 
last time at the Cloth- 
workers’ Hall. 
When Pepys had the 
ear of Charles II., he 
used his influence to 
obtain the establish- 
ment of the Mathemati- 
cal School at Christ’s 
Hospital, and for many 
years he _ continued 
THE CLOTHWORKERS’ CUP. his interest in the hos- 
In course of time, pital. Even when his public life was closed, 
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and old age was coming upon him, he con- 
tinued to act as a governor. 

This article was opened with a notice of the 
honorary freedom of the city conferred upon 
Pepys in acknowledgment of his interest in 
Christ’s Hospital. A few months afterwards 
he was requested to accept the office of Vice- 
President, as appears from the following 
minute from the Court of Aldermen’s records, 
2oth and 28th June, 1699 :— 


Sir John Moore, Knt. and Alderman and President 
of Christ’s Hospital, representing unto the Court his 
great age and infirmity of body, which rendered him 
unable for such attendance and application in his own 
person as the trust and service of that hospital (as 
President) required ; and desiring if the Court would 
not permit him wholly to lay down his presidentship, 
they would at least have such regard to his indisposi- 
tion as to nominate such a person as they should 
think best qualified for his assistance; the Court 
taking the same into consideration, and being willing 
to contribute as much as in them lay to his ease under 
the weighty duties of such a charge, complied with his 
request ; and upon the consideration had of the many 
eminent ear given by Samuel Pepys, Esq., citizen 
and clothworker, one of the governors of Christ’s 
Hospital, of his zeal and vigilance for the interest and 
prosperity thereof, and also of his approved inclination 
and ability to carry on and perfect its reformation, this 
Court is of opinion that the said Mr. Pepys is the per- 
son qualified for answering the foregoing request of the 
said Sir John Moore ; this Court doth therefore (with 
the concurrence of him, the said Sir John Moore) no- 
minate the said Mr. Pepys to his assistance in the 
administration of the government of the said hospital, 
and accordingly doth hereby authorise him to the 
supplying the absence and infirmities of the said Sir 
John Moore, by taking on him the immediate execu- 
tion (as Vice-President) of the duty and trust of that 
place as fully in all respects as the said Sir John 
Moore in his own person might and ought to do; and 
it is the request of this Court that the said Mr. Pepys 
(in consideration of its being at this time especially so 
great an office of charity) will accept the same. 


In 1700 Pepys retired to Clapham, and 
there he died on the 26th May, 1703; but 
in his old age he did not forget the home of 
his early manhood, and he left directions for 
his body to be buried in the church of 
St. Olave’s, Hart Street, where the remains 
of his wife had long rested. Thus he re- 
turned to the city from which he had so long 
been separated. 


Wap fair. 


By CorNELIUS WALFORD, F.S.S., V.-P. OF ROYAL 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


HIS was at one period a metropolitan 
fair of considerable renown; yet its 
history is particularly obscure, and 
hence, at some points, difficult to 

distinguish from that of Westminster Fair, to 
which parish it originally belonged. It is, 
however, quite distinct from the “ Westminster 
Fair,” properly so called, as will appear when 
I present the history of the latter, on some 
early occasion. 

The once fashionableassembly—designated 
at a later period the “ Festival of Misrule” 
—which I now proceed to describe, was not 
always simply a pleasure fair. Its history 
goes back a very long way. There had: been 
founded, “ before the time of man’s memory,” 
as Stow quaintly says, an hospital “for four- 
teen sisters, maidens, that were leprous, living 
chastely and honestly in divine service.” 
Certain. grants of lands had been made for 
the support of the same. In the thirteenth 
century, Edward I. confirmed the gifts of 
land, and granted to the Abbot of West- 
minster a fair to be kept on the eve of St. 
James, the day, the morrow, and four days 
following—seven days in all; but Morley 
says, “‘ with revelry for fourteen days.” ‘The 
fair became known from this cause as S¢. 
James's. The hospital was surrendered to 
Henry VIII., in the twenty-third year of his 
reign, the then sisters being compounded with 
by pensions for the terms of theirlives. The 
site of the hospital became incorporated in 
St. James’s Park. 

1560. The fair held on 25th June this year 
was visited by Machyn “the diarist,” who 
says that it was— 

So great that a man could not have a pygg for 
money ; and the bear [beer ?] wiffes had nother meate 
nor drink before iiij of cloke of the same day. And 
the chese went very well away for a penny farthing the 


pounde. Besides the great and mighti armie of 
beggares and bandes that were there. 


1603. On the 11th July a proclamation 
was issued by James I. relating to his corona- 
tion. He ordered therein that the fair “ used 
to be kept in the feilds neere our house of St. 
James and City of Westminster, commonly 
called St. James’s Fair,” should be put off for 
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eight or ten days, because, if it should be 
held— 

At the tyme accustomed, being the very instant of 
our coronation, [it] could not but draw resort of people 
to that place much more unfit to be neer our court and 
trayne, than such as by former proclamations are re- 
strayned, 

From this reference we shall not be sur- 
prised to learn that in the ewes (of Roger 
L’Estrange, the King’s Censor) of 28th 
October, 1664, there was the following :-— 

Whitehall, July 27. The fair of St. James’s is put 
by as considered to tend rather to the advantage of 


looseness and irregularity, than to the substantial pro- 
moting of any good common and beneficial to the 


people. 


Another thing seems clear, viz., that long after . 


the palace had been substituted for the leper- 
house, this fair was kept in courtly fashion, 
not on the anniversary ofthe saint’s coronation 
as a martyr, but on the coronation of his most 
sacred majesty ! 

1651. On Thursday, 17th July, Parliament 
passed a resolution— 

That the fair usually held and kept yearly at St. 
James’s, within the Liberty of the City of Westminster, 
on or about the 25th day of July, be forborn this year ; 


and that no fair be kept or held there by any person 
or persons whatsoever, until the Parliament shall take 
further order. 

1664. The fair, which had become again 
revived, was once more suppressed. _ 

1699. In the Postman, 6th April, there 
appeared the following :— 

These are to give notice that on the first day of May 
next will begin the fair at the east end of Hide Park, 
near Bartlet House, and continue for fifteen days after. 
The two first days of which will be for the sale of 
leather and live cattle ; and care is and will be taken 
to make the ways leading to it, as well as the ground on 
which it is kept, much more convenient than formerly 
for persons of quality that are pleased to resort thither. 

Vide Wheatley’s Round about Piccadilly. 


Probably soon after this period it became 
known as May Fair. The first authentic 
record fixing the precise location of the fair 
is found in the rate book of St. George’s-in- 
the-Fields in 1704. A few years later (1708) 
Mr. Sheppard was rated “for ground of the 
Faire, market and one house, £1 15. od.” 
After this person was named “Shepherd’s 
Market,” held on the site of the fair. In the 
following year Christopher Reeves was rated 
for the play-house in the fair. 

1700. In some of the London newspapers, 


under date 27th April, appeared the follow- 
ing :-— 

In Brookfield Market-place, at the east corner of 
Hyde Park, is a fair kept for the space of sixteen days, 
beginning with the 1st of May ; the first three days for 
live cattle and leather, with the same entertainments 
as at Bartholomew Fair ; where there are shops to be 
let, ready built, for all manner of tradesmen that 
usually keep fairs. And so to continue yearly at the 
same place. 

1701. Frost says this fair first assumed 
importance this year, when the multiplication 
of shows of all kinds caused it to assume 
dimensions which had not hitherto dis- 
tinguished it. It was held on the north side 
of Piccadilly, in Shepherd’s Market, White 
Horse Street, Shepherd’s Court, Sun Court, 
Market Court, an open space westward, 
extending to Tyburn Lane (now Park Lane), 
Chapel Street, Shepherd Street, Market 
Street, Hertford Street, and Carrington 
Street. The ground-floor of the Market 
House, usually occupied by butchers’ stalls, 
was appropriated during the fair to the sale 
of toys and gingerbread; and the upper 
portion was converted into a theatre. The 
open space westward was covered with the 
booths of jugglers, fencers, and boxers, the 
stands of mountebanks, swings, roundabouts, 
etc. ; while the sides of the streets were occu- 
pied by sausage stalls and gambling tables. 
The first-floor windows were also, in some 
instances, made to serve as the proscenia of 
puppet shows. 

This change of the site of the fair is im- 
portant ; it clears up some difficulties in the 
record. The fair now lasted sixteen days. 
A letter of Brian Fairfax, dated 1701, in 
Nichols’s Tatler, i. 418, says :— 

I wish you had been at May Fair, where the ro 
dancing would have recompensed your labour. All the 
nobility in town were there, and I am sure even you, 
at your years, must have had your youthful wishes, to 
have beheld the beauty, shape, and activity of Lady 
Mary when she danced. Pray ask my Lord Fairfax 
after her, who, though not the only lord by twenty, 
was every night an admirer of her while this fair 
lasted. There was the City of Amsterdam, well 
worth your seeing; every street, every individual 
house was carved in wood, in exact proportion one to 
another ; the Stadthouse was as big as your hand; 
the whole, though an irregular figure, yet that you 
may guess about ten yards diameter. Here was a 
boy to be seen, that within one of his eyes had Drus 
MEws in capital letters, as GULIELMUS is on half-a- 
crown ; round the other he had a Hebrew inscription, 
but this you must take, as I did, upon trust. I am 
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now drinking your health at Lockett’s, therefore do 
me justice in Yorkshire. 

1702. A great concourse of people attended 
the fair this year from all parts of the me- 
tropolis. An attempt made by the local 
authorities to exclude persons of an immoral 
character led to a serious riot. Some young 
women being arrested by the constables, 
they were rescued by a party of soldiers. A 
conflict was commenced, which extended as 
other constables came up, and the ‘rough 
element ” took part with the rescuers of the 
incriminated women. One constable was 
killed, and three others dangerously wounded, 
before the fight ended. The man by whose 
hand the constable fell contrived to escape ; 
but a butcher who had been active in the 
affray was arrested and convicted, and was 
executed at Tyburn, close at hand. 

There was published this year 4A Sermon 
preached at the Parish Church of St. James, 
Westminster, on the 21st May, 1702, at the 
Funeral of Mr. John Cooper, a Constable, 
who was barbarously Murtherd at May 
Fair, in the execution of his office in Sup- 
pressing the Public Disorders there. By Josiah 
Woodward, D.D., Minister of Popler. Pub- 
lished at the request of the Justices of the 
Peace, High Coustables, and other Officers and 
Gentlemen that heard tt. London, printed 
by Joh. Downing ; and are to be sold by D. 
Brown, at the Black Swan and Bible, with- 
out Temple Bar, and E. Evans, near the 
Blue Boot in Piccadilly, 1702. 

After the fair held in 1708 the Grand 
Jury for the County of Middlesex and the 
City of Westminster made a presentment for 
the fourth time to this import :— 

That being sensible of their duty to make present- 
ment of such matters and things as were public 
enormities and inconveniences, and being encouraged 
by the example of the worthy magistracy of the City 
of London in their late proceedings against Bartholo- 
mew fair, did present, as a public nuisance and 
inconvenience, the yearly riotous and tumultuous 
assembly in a place called Brookfield, in the parish of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, called May Fair, in which 
place many loose, idle, and disorderly persons did 
rendezvous, draw, and allure young persons, servants, 
and others to meet there to game, and commit lewd- 
ness, etc, 


The bench of justices then addressed the 
Queen, and procured from her the Royal pro- 
clamation by which the fair was suppressed. 
Strype (fourth edition, Stow’s Survey) gives 


the following more detailed account of the 
causes which led to the suspension of the 
fair :— 

Between St. James’s and Hyde Park is kept May 
Fair, yearly, where young people did use to resort, and 
by the temptation they met with here, did commit 
much sin and disorder. Here they spent their time 
and money in drunkenness, fornication, gaming, and 
lewdness, whereby were occasioned oftentimes 
quarrels, tumults, and shedding of blood. 


1709. There was published Reasons for 
Suppressing the Yearly Fair in Brookfield, 
Westminster, commonly called May Fair, for 
the Consideration of all Persons of Honour 
and Virtue, wherein it is stated :— 

Multitudes of the Booths erected in this Fair are 
not for trade and merchandise, but for musick, showes, 
drinking, gaming, raffling, lotteries, stage-plays, and 
drolls. It is a very unhappy circumstance of this fair 
that it begins with the prime beauty of the year, in 
which many innocent persons incline to walk into the 
fields and out-parts of the city to divert themselves, as 
they very lawfully may. 


In the Zatlr, No. 4 (18th April, 1709), 
there was the following :— 

Advices from the upper end of Piccadilly say that 
May Fair is utterly abolished, and we hear Mr. Pen- 
kethman has removed hisingenious company of strollers 
to Greenwich. 

Again in the same publication, No. 20 :— 

Yet that fair [May Fair] is now broke as well as 
the theatre is breaking, but it is allowed still to sell 
animals there. Therefore, if any lady or gentleman 
have occasion for a tame elephant, let them inquire of 
Mr. Penkethman, who has one to dispose of at a 
reasonable rate. The downfall of May Fair has 
quite sunk the price of this noble creature. 

But after a few years the fair was revived, 
without some of the objectionable features 
previously existing. 

About this period, several of the London 
theatres closed during the continuance of 
this fair. re 

1711. A very attractive exhibition at the fair 
about this date was “ posturing.” The more 
it could be made to appear that the posture 
masters had neither bones nor muscles in 
their bodies, the more certain were they of 
public favour. A handbill issued for the 
fair this year was as follows: 

From the ‘Duke of Marlborough’s Head” in 
Fleet Street, during the fair, is to be seen the famous 

osture-master, who far exceeds Clarke and Higgins, 

e twists his body into all deformed shapes, makes 
his hip and shoulder bones meet together, lays his 
head upon the ground, and turns his body round twice 
or thrice without stirring his head from the place. 
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An attempt was again made to extend 
the duration of the fair to fourteen days, but 
without success. A Tract was published, 
specially addressed by the author to the 
civil authorities, to oppose and denounce 
the project. 

1716, Two plates were published this year, 
showing the fair; wherein it appears as a 
country village, with booths, fencing and 
boxing encounters, etc. 

1720. About this date the fair, which had 
been long falling into disrepute, ceased to be 
held. It had been presented by the grand 
jury of Middlesex for four successive years as 
a nuisance ; and the county magistrates then 
presented an address to the Crown praying 
for its suppression by Royal proclamation. 

Pennant, who remembered the last May 
Fair of this period, describes the locality as 
“covered with booths, temporary theatres, 
and every enticement to low pleasure.” 

1721. The London Journal announced 
that— 

The ground on which May Fair formerly stood is 


marked out for a large square, and several fine streets 
of houses are to be built upon it. 


1736. An ass-race attracted great crowds 
to the fair, which was probably held in a 
locality nearer to Hyde Park than formerly. 

1748. A handbill issued this year was 
as follows :— 

At May Fair ducking-pond, on Monday next, 27th 
June, Mr. Hootton’s dog, Nero (with hardly a tooth 
in his head to hold a duck, but well known by his 
goodness to all that have seen him hunt), hunts six 
ducks for a guinea against the bitch called the Flying 
Spaniel, from the ducking-pond on the other side of 
the water, who has beaten all she has hunted against, 
excepting Mr. Hootton’s Goodblood. ‘To begin at 
two o'clock. 

Mr. Hootton begs his customers won’t take it 
amiss to pay twopence admission at the gate, and take 
a ticket, which will be allowed as cash in their 
reckoning. None are admitted without a ticket, 
that such as are not liked may be kept out. MVote— 
Right Lincoln Ale, 


In 1816 the facts and recollections con- 
cerning this fair (of which the following is an 
abstract) were communicated to the Genéle- 
man’s Magazine by Mr. Carter, an antiquary 
who was born and lived all his life near the 
spot :—Fifty years have passed away since this 
place of amusement was at its height of attrac- 
tion. The spot where the fair was held exists 
much in the same state as at the above period. 





For instance, Shepherd’s Market and houses 
surrounding it on the north and east sides, 
with White Horse Street, Shepherd’s Court, 
Sun Court, Market Court. Westwards, an 
opeh space extending to Tyburn (now Park) 
Lane, since built upon, in Chapel Street, 
Shepherd’s Street, Market Street, Hertford 
Street, etc. Southwards, the noted Ducking- 
pond [used for the then fashionable sport of 
duck-hunting] house and gardens, since built 
upon in Carrington Street, where the noted 
Kitty Fisher once lived. The market-house 
consisted of two stories—first story a long and 
cross aisle for butchers’ shops, externally other 
shops connected with culinary purposes ; 
second story used as a theatre at fair time for 
dramatic performances. Below the butchers 
gave place to toy-men and ginger-bread 
bakers. At present [1816] the upper story 
is unfloored, the lower ditto nearly deserted 
by the butchers, and their shops occupied by 
needy peddling dealers in small wares; in 
truth, a most deplorable contrast to what was 
once such a point of allurement. In the areas 
encompassing the market-building were booths 
for jugglers, prize-fighters, both at cudgels 
and back-sword, boxing matches and wild 
beasts. The sports not under cover were 
mountebanks, fire-eaters, ass-racing, sausage- 
tables, dice-tables, up-and-downs, merry-go- 
rounds, bull-baiting, grinning for a hat, run- 
ning for a shift, hasty-pudding eaters, eel- 
divers, and an infinite variety of other similar 
pastimes ... A mountebank’s stage was 
erected opposite the Three Jolly Butchers 
public-house (on the east side of the market 
area, now the King’s Arms). Here Wood- 
ward the inimitable comedian and harlequin 
made his first appearance as Merry-Andrew ; 
from these humble boards he soon found his 
way to Covent Garden theatre. Then there 
was “ beheading the prophets” in a coal-shed 
attached to a grocer’s shop. This represen- 
tation had a political significance. In a fore 
one-pair room on the west side of Sun Court 
a Frenchman submitted to the curious the 
astonishing strength of the “Strong woman” 
who lifted an anvil brought from a neighbour- 
ing forge with her hair, and bore the same 
upon her bare breast, and a horse shoe was 
forged upon it while in this position; she 
walked upon red-hot iron, etc. Here too was 
“ Tiddy-doll,” the celebrated vendor of ginger- 
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bread, who from his eccentricity of character 
and extensive dealings in his way was always 
hailed as the king of itinerant tradesmen. In 
his person he was tall and well made, and his 
features handsome. He affected to dress like 
a person of rank; white gold-laced suit of 
clothes, laced ruffle shirt, laced hatand feather, 
white silk stockings with the addition of a 
fine white apron. Among his harangues to 
gain customers, take this as a specimen :— 

Mary, Mary, where are you zow, Mary? I live when 
at home at the second house in Little Ball Street, two 
steps under ground, with a viscum riscum, and a why- 
not. Walk in, ladies and gentlemen; my shop is in 
the second floor backwards, with a brass knocker at the 
door. Here is your nice gingerbread, your spice 
gingerbread ; it will melt in your mouth, like a red- 
hot brick-bat, and rumble in your inside like Punch 
and his Wheelbarrow. 


He always finished up his address by singing 
the fag end of some popular ballad, and his 
nick-name of “ Tiddy-doll” was derived from 
one of these. His name became perpetuated 
in various slang phrases of the period, as 
“Tiddy-dollish” for very smart or tawdry- 
dressed people. In Hogarth’s execution of the 
Tale ’ Prentice at Tyburn Tiddy-doll is seen 
holding up a ginger-bread cake with his left 
hand, his right being within his coat, and he 
is addressing the crowd as usual. 

1809. The fair was abolished at the 
instance of the sixth Earl of Coventry, who 
represented to the King (George III.) the 
uproar it created. ; p 

It remains to be said that there existed in 
various parts of the kingdom other May-fairs 
—one at Boston in Lincolnshire very famous. 
These will be mentioned in their turns. The 
May Fair in Four Cantos published in 1827 
has no reference to the fair of which I have 
been speaking. It is but a brilliant sketch of 
the society of that now select locality— 

Land of pouch romaine and plate, 

Of dinners fix’d at half-past eight ; 

Of morning lounge, of midnight rout, 
Of debt and dun, of love and gout, 

Of drowsy days, of brilliant nights, 

Of dangerous eyes, of downright frights ; 
Of tables where old Sidney shines, 

Of ladies famous for their wines ; 

Grim countesses that make their way— 
Resistless charmers !—by Tokay. 

This amusing poem was published by 
William Harrison Ainsworth, then a book- 
seller in Old Bond Street. 


Q Suffolk Brass. 


By Henry C, CASLEY. 


OBSERVE in THE ANTIQUARY 

(viii, p. 135) your correspondent 
J. H. S. communicates the inter- 
esting fact of his having hand- 
somely restored to the Church of St. Mary 
at the Tower, Ipswich—after due evidence 
had been furnished to him of its identity— 
a missing plaque of the “Drayles ” brass. 
Some twelve or more years ago, when the 
church was in course of restoration, the 
brasses were all removed and temporarily. 
screwed upon old tombstones to preserve 
them, pending the progress of the work, and 
also to admit of the beds being refaced, all 
of them being much decayed on the surface. 
The brass in question is a delineation of John 
Drayles and his two wives (he was apparently 
married twice), one on either side of him. 
At their feet are two small plaques represent- 
ing three daughters and two sons, the latter 
of which was found to be missing when the 
brasses were again laid down. It has now 
been replaced. The whole was formerly en- 
closed within a border, bearing the inscription, 
but this, with two escutcheons containing 
the trickings of the arms, was unfortunately 
lost long before the work of restoration 
commenced. 

It is not often that one is enabled to obtain 
much information with respect to the objects 
of these memorial brasses of the fifteenth 
century; for this reason I venture to think 
the following extracts from the will of John 
Drayles will not be uninteresting to your 
readers, casting as the will does charming 
side lights upon the customs and habits of his 
day. 

In the name of God, on the roth June, 1464, and 
in the 4th year of Edward IV., etc. I John Drayles, 
of the parish of St. Mary the Virgin, at the Tower in 
Gippewic, and in the diocese of Norwic, being of 
calm mind and sound memory, make, ordain and 
dispose my testament in this form. In the first place 
I bequeath and commend my soul to Almighty God, 
the glorious Virgin Mary and all the saints, and my 
body to be buried in the conventual church of the 
Friars Carmelites of Gippewic aforesaid, next the 
tomb of William Debenham, merchant, deceased. 
Also I leave to the high altar of the said parish 
church of St. Mary at the Tower aforesaid, in recom 
pense of tithes forgotten, 6s. 8d. Also I leave to the 
parochial clerk of the same church 20 pence. Also I 
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leave for the use of the said parish church of St. Mary 
at the Tower £10, to buy a vestment for the safety of 
my soul, in which vestment I will that my name 
may be inserted, that my soul may be had in memory 
of the parishioners. . . . Also I bequeath to Robert* 
Wymbyll, notary, my best cloak of scarlet with a 
cape, my best silver cup with a cover with gold letters 
engraved thereon. Also I leave to Alice, wife of 
the said Robert, ten marks to divide between herself 
and her boys. Also I leave to John Wymbyll, son of 
the said Robert, six silver spoons, over and above his 
share in the aforesaid ten marks. Also I bequeath to 
the Sir John Drayles chaplain my son, a cloak of 
blood colour with a cape with fastenings, six silver 
spoons, one flat silver bowl weighing eight ounces, 
two mattresses, two sheets, two pairs of linen 
cloths, one coverlet, one ‘‘celour,” one hani towel, 
one footbath with a laver, one chest of ‘‘ prews,” 
two quart pewter pots, two pint pewter pots, two 
candlesticks, one flat chest for keeping his clothes, 
one brass pot, and all things pertaining to my oratory. 
Also I leave to the said Sir John 4o shillings in 
money to pray for my soul... . Also I leave to my 
servant Margaret Copping, for her unpaid service to 
me in my infirmity over and above her wages, a suffi- 
cient reward according to the discretion of my 
executors. The residue of all my goods I give and 
bequeath to the disposition of my wife Margaret, my 
son Thomas Drayles, and Robert Wymbyll the 
notary, whom I constitute, make and ordain my 
faithful executors, that they may faithfully pay my 
debts and distribute the legacies aforesaid, execute my 
last will, and take measure, order, and dispose for my 
soul as they shall deem pleasing to God and profit- 
able to my soul. In testimony of which thing I have 
put my seal. 

To the testament in Latin is annexed, after 
the usual custom, the last will in English. 
This is of considerable length, and is chiefly 
occupied with devises of the real estate and 
sundry other provisions in favour of his wife 
and sons. The following extracts, however, 
are interesting :— 


This is the last wylle of me John Drayles, of 
Seynt Marye pariche at the Toure in YVippiswich, 
maad the x day of Juin in the yeere of our Lord 
m'cccclxiiii and in the yeere of oure Souerayn Lord 
Kyng Edward the iii after the conquest of Inglond 
iii, In the fyrst begynnyng I wyll haue a messe xxx"! 
yeere next followyng aftyr my decesse in the Churche 
of the Fryers Carmys in Yippiswych afornseid in the 
chapelle of Seynt Johan Baptyst, for me and for 
William Debenham, Johan Deykyn and Thomas 
Kemp, my fadyr and my modyr and alle my good 
benefactoures, and alle chrysten. Item, I wyll that 
the pryoure and bretheryn of the hous of the seyd 
Fryers Carmys and their successoures shall keepe and 
hold my yeerly Menday the same yeeres for me and 
for the personys afornrehersyd, and for the charge of 
these premisses I wyll that the seyd Fryers Carmys 


* Wymbyll’s brass is also in this church, and now 
lies in the chancel, next to that of the testator. 


shall have an c. and v, marcs, yeerly to be payd 
xlvis. viiid. be the handes of my executoures or the 
executoures of myn executoures tyll the seyd summe 
of an c. and v. marcs be full payed and content. Item, 
I wylle that the Greye Fryeres of Yippiswych shalle 
haue of my goodes v. marcs for to have a preste 
syngyng for me and alle my goode doers be an hole 
yeere. Item, I bequethe to the Blak Fryeres in 
Yippiswich v. marcs for to haue a messe be an whole 
yeere at the auter where Johan Deykyn lyeth for his 
soule and myn and alle my goode doers. Item, I will 
haue a preste syngyng at Seynt Marye Churche at the 
Toure vi. yeeres for my soule and for the sowlys of 
my fadyr and my modyr, William, Johan, and Thomas, 
and alle my goode doers, and if Syr John Drayles 
my son wylle haue that seruyce for ix. marcs yeerly, 
I wyll that he haue beforn anothyr man, and ellys I 
wylle haue anothyr goode preste in his stede aftyr the 
discresyon and pourvyauns of my executoures.... 
Item, I wyll haue a ston upon my graue of marbyll, 
with an image therinne aftyr my persone and my 
name wrytyn thereon. 

The will concludes with provisions for the 
prompt performance of the relief of the poor, 
and the benefit of the testator’s soul. 

I may add that it is preserved upon the 
Roll de Recognicionibus ac de testamentis 
probatis of 5 Edward IV. of the Court of 
Petty Pleas for the borough of Ipswich, which, 
together with other municipal archives, has 
recently been placed in excellent order by 
Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson, at the cost of the 
Corporation. 





Borough English. 


=a NE of the most interesting anomalies 
in the English law of real property 
is the custom commonly known as 
Borough English. 

Some boroughes (says Littleton)* have such a 
custome, that if a man have issue many sonnes and 
dyeth, the youngest son shall inherit all the tenements 
which were his father’s within the same borough, as 
heire unto his father by force of the custome; the 
which is called Borough Zngiish. 

The name is traced to the report of a trial 
which took place in the first year of the 
reign of Edward III., and which is duly 
recorded in the Year-book of that date.t 


* Sec. 165. 
+ Term Pasch., No. 38, p. 12a. 
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There were then in Nottingham, we are told, 
two tenures of land, Burgh LEngloyes and 
Burgh Frauncoyes ; and 

the usages of these same tenures are such that all 
the tenements whereof the ancestor died seised in 
Borough English ought to descend to the youngest 
son, and all the tenements in Borough French ought 
to descend to the eldest as at the common law. 

This curious preference of the youngest 
still prevails in many boroughs and manors 
throughout the southern portion of England ; 
and though the custom is no doubt of less 
importance now than formerly, a few words 
respecting it will perhaps not be wasted. 

We may begin by remarking that the 
custom obtains under different forms in dif- 
ferent places. The paragraph from Littleton 
cited above may be said to contain a defi- 
nition of Borough English in the strict sense 
of the phrase. But the same rule or prin- 
ciple—whether in these cases we call it 
Borough English or invent some other term 
for it—was, and is, extended in many cases 
beyond the scope of Littleton’s definition, 
and made to apply not merely to sons, but 
to brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, and next 
of kin in general. On the other hand, the 
custom was in a few cases confined to the 
descent of estates in fee simple. It is 
obvious, however, that in all cases the pre- 
ference of the youngest was the cardinal 
principle of the custom. 

For the origin of this principle many 
reasons have at different times been assigned. 
At one time it was commonly attributed to a 
barbarous feudal privilege, for the details of 
which we may refer our readers to Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s play, Zhe Custom of the 
Country, and to Buchanan’s Rerum Scoticarum 
Historia (Opera Omnia, 1., Hist., pp. 59 and 
117; Edinb. 1715). For our present pur- 
pose it is enough to say that, whatever may 
have happened in Italian towns under 
governors like Count Clodio, or in Scotland 
down to the reign of Malcolm III., there 
is no reason to suppose that the revolting 
practice in question ever reached South 
Britain. 

A better explanation is that given by 
Littleton,* who says that 


this custome_also stands with some certaine reason ; 
because that the younger son (if he lacke father and 


* Sec. 211, 


mother), because of his younger age, may least of all 
his brethren helpe himself, &c. 

By which “&c.,” says Coke in his Com 
mentary, “are implyed those causes where- 
fore a youth is lesse able to ayd himselfe, &c.” 
And thereupon he proceeds to quote Horace’s 
Ars Foetica (161—5). 

Another explanation, or rather, perhaps, a 

development of that given by Littleton, is 
given at some length in the Appendix to 
Robinson’s book on Gavelkind. The custom, 
as we have already said, was prevalent in 
certain ancient boroughs and manors. Now 
the main part of the population in both 
cases—the tradesmen in the boroughs and 
the copyhold tenants in the manors—must 
have been men who very rarely, if ever, 
accumulated anything approaching to a 
considerable fortune. The tradesman, says 
Robinson,* 
could not bring up his sons to idleness, but found it 
most for his own ease and their benefit, as they 
severally grew up, to send them out into the world, 
advanced with a portion of his goods, thereby enabling 
them to acquire their living by arts and industry... 
But as the youngest son was last in turn, he was the 
child, if any, left unadvanced at the death of his 
father ; and therefore the custom prudently directed 
the descent of the real estate (generally little more 
than the father’s house) where it was most wanted. 
But because it might happen that the youngest son 
was, in his father’s lifetime, placed out in as advan- 
tageous a way as the rest, to avoid any inconvenience 
or inequality that might arise from an undue pre- 
ference to him, the custom of most boroughs gave a 
power, unknown to the common law, of devising the 
tenements by will. 
The copyhold tenants on a manor held of 
course a still inferior position. Their estates 
were “little more beneficial than leases at 
a rack rent,” and were wholly inadequate to 
the support of a large family :— 

The elder part of their family, at a proper age, 
either applied themselves to husbandry, or in those 
manors where all the demesnes were not already par- 
celled out, might obtain estates on the same hard 
terms; and the small advantage of the father’s tene- 
ment was left to descend to the youngest son, the 
only, though a mean, support of his infancy, 

Why the youngest son should always have 
been an infant when his father died, or why, 
if he was an infant, he should have been the 
only infant son in the family, or why the 
youngest daughter was not equally well pro- 


* Page 388, 3rd edition (by Wilson). Comp. I. 
Bacon’s Adridgement, sub voc. “* Borough English,” 
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vided for, this explanation of the custom 
fails to show. There can, however, as we 
think, be little doubt that, though it does 
not explain the origin of Borough English, 
Robinson’s account at any rate helps us to 
see why it was that the custom, having once 
arisen, prevailed with such vigour and 
tenacity in a considerable part of England. 

If we try to discover what originally gave 
rise to this practice of preferring the youngest, 
we shall speedily find ourselves enveloped in 
a mist of pre-historic doubts and difficulties. 
Sir Henry Maine, who is probably the most 
eminent English authority on ancient laws 
and customs, traces the custom of Borough 
English to the position and privileges of the 
father of a family :— 


The home-staying, unemancipated son, still retained 
under Patria Potestas, is preferred to the others. .. . 
Those who are most emphatically part of the Family 
(so in Maine) when it is dissolved by the death of its 
head are preferred in the inheritance.* 


In his. recent work on Zarly Law and 
Custom the same learned writer, referring 
to the Turkish custom of dividing the in- 
heritance in the ancestor’s lifetime, makes 
the following interesting observations :— 


Perhaps there are few things which at first sight 
seem to have a more distant connection with one 
another than the customs of Primogeniture and 
Borough English and the Scriptural parable of the 
Prodigal Son. Yet precisely the same group of usages 
lies at the root of the institution and gives its point to 
the story. The division of the family property does 
not wait for the father’s death. The son who wishes 
to leave the family home takes his share with him, 
and goes abroad to add to it or waste it. The son 
who remains at home continues under Jatria potestas, 
serving his father and never transgressing his com- 
mandments, but entitled at his death to the entire 
remnant of his property. ‘Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all that I have is thine,” says the father in 
the parable, and this is precisely the foundation of the 
rule of ancient law. Which indeed shall’be the home- 
staying son is a point on which there has been much 
diversity of usage. In the Scriptural example, it is 
the eldest son. Primogeniture, as we know it in our 
law, had rather a political than a civil origin, and 
comes from the authority of the feudal lord and 
probably from that of the tribal chief; but here and 
there on the Continent there are traces of it as a civil 
institution, and in such cases the succession of the 
eldest son does not exclude provision for the younger 
sons by what are called <a. The evidence of 
ancient law and usage would, however, seem to show 
that it was usually the youngest son ho remained at 


* Early History of Institutions, pp. 223, 224. 


home with his father to serve him through life, and 
succeed to his remaining property at his death (pp. 
260, 261). 

It is to the history of primogeniture “as a 
civil institution,”—traces of which may be 
found here and there in England as well as 
on the Continent,—that Mr. Elton, one of 
the best authorities on this and kindred 
customs, looks for the origin of Borough 
English. The subject is, as we have already 
suggested, so difficult and so obscure that 
we cannot pretend to enter upon it here with 
any fulness of detail. To those of our readers 
who feel an interest in it we recommend the 
study of chapter viii. of Elton’s Ovigins of 
English History. Briefly, we may say, Mr. 
Elton’s view is this. Various relics of ancient 
custom seem to show that the oldest rules of 
descent in this country and in Germany 
were in their remote beginnings connected with a 
domestic religion and based upon a worship of ances- 
tral spirits, of which the hearth-place was essentially 
the shrine and altar (p. 216). 


The old pre-feudal form of primogeniture, 
under which the eldest son succeeded to his 
father’s hearth and home, was the natural 
outcome of the view that he was the proper 
person to 
take the lead in the domestic priesthood and in 
the performance of the funeral and commemorative 
ceremonies, 

May not the various forms of “ ultimogeni- 
ture” (as some persons have termed the right 
of the youngest) 

have been derived from some other domestic religion, 
based on the worship of ancestors and a consequent 
reverence for the hearth-place, but belonging to a people 
who saw no natural pre-eminence in the eldest ? 

It is satisfactory to find that, though Mr. 
Elton here opens out a vast field of inquiry, 
and collects a number of facts which show, 
at least, that his theory has a good deal to 
say for itself, he is careful to refrain from 
dogmatizing in any way upon so uncertain a 
subject. 


Hitherto (he says) all the explanations —— to have 
been unsuccessful ; and it may be that the problem is 
not only difficult but insoluble (p. 185). 


Whether or not he has himself put us in the 
way of solving it remains to be seen. There 
can, however, be little doubt that some 
exceedingly wide hypothesis is needed to 
account for the existence of a custom which 
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is said to have been traced in China as well 
as in Cornwall, amid the Ural Mountains 
and among the Maories of New Zealand. 
We shall be glad to hear that fresh researches 
of the experts have thrown new light upon 
the matter. F. 





Borkshire Parish Registers. 


By Francis CoLiins, M.D. 


NJURING our summer vacation, we 
this year visited Alne, a parish situ- 
ated in the Forest of Galtries, in 
the North Riding, four miles to the 
south of Easingwold, and eleven miles to the 
north-west of York. The registers, which 
commence in the year 1560, have few entries 
of public interest beyond, in 1585, the ac- 
companying complaint, “ Cetera nuptiorum 
nomina p* gardianos neglecta et omissa 
fuerunt,” and that in 1680 the Rev. William 
Emmott announces his induction in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

Ego Gulielmus Emmott, Presbyter, przesentatus 
fuit ad Vicariam de Alne decimo secundo die Martii 
1680, per Slingsbeium Bethel, Armigerum, isto anno 
Vicecomitum lLondinensem: indubitatum vacaric 
patronn, institutus decimo tertio Aprilis sequentis per 
Johannem Radcliffe, peculiaris istius jurisdictionis 
officialem sive Commissarium, eodemq: die actualiter 
et corporaliter inductus per Edoardum Osborn, Rec- 
torem de Skelton, jurisdictionis praedicte, aquo die 
matrimonio conjuncti, baptizati & sepulti infra 
pareciam preedictam in hoc libro fideliter propria 


manu scriptis mandantur. 


The account-books, however, during the 
time that the living was held by the Rev. 
James Scroggs, are particularly interesting, 
for he entered from year to year many facts 
concerning the weather, the prices of food, 
and the state of the country. Some of these 
are given below. 


1739. This year was the severest frosty winter that 
had been in the memory of man, which succeeded a cold 
dry spring and cold dry summer, so that hay was ex- 
ceeding scarce, for the snow dissolved, by little and 
little, without any rain,.and only 2 or 3 showers of 
rain fell about a fortnight before Christmas to the 
latter end of July following. 

1748. This year, and a year or two before it, a great 
mortality among the horned Cattle raged in England, 
and we lost in the parish of Alne upward of 1,300 
beasts of all ages. This dreadful disorder was beyond 
sea before it came to England, and manifestly was a 





judgment from God, for it was not in the power of man 
to find out a cause for it. 

1766. N.B.—At, Easter this y" wheat was 7s. 6d. 
p. Bush: Mutton 4d. a lb., and Beef 4d. and 5d., and 
all other eatables equally dear. This was owing, in 
regard to Corn, to a wet summ" and shipping such 
quantities of grain to foreign parts, and with respect 
to the latter, it was owing to inclosure of commons all 
the nation over, so that there was want of [grass for] 
young cattle which used to be kept on such, etc. 


Many of us, no doubt, would be glad if we 
were now able to purchase meat at the above 
prices, and in these times we can scarcely 
realize that our forefathers had any cause to 
complain of the dearness of food. It may be 
digressing, but interesting, to give here a 
quotation from a private letter we have before 
us, which, though the date is twenty-four years 
earlier, gives us some idea of the value of 
meat at that period. The letter is from a 
gentleman who was living in York, and is 
addressed to his sister, who resided in the 
neighbourhood of Thirsk, and not many miles 
from Alne. It is dated York, 12th March, 
1742, and the following is an extract from 
it :— 

I have not seen Tod since the day he killed my 
Beast, but Mr. Baker (who took some part of it) tells 
me that it was not so good as he expected ; he paid for 
the best parts of it 2$ (pence), we had some of it at 
our house, and Cous. Strangways took some, and they 
paid about 24, and to-day the best Beef in the Market 
is no more; how it comes to be dearer with you I 
can’t tell, but whatever it sold for, ’tis nothing more to 
me than that I wish he may have a moderate profit at 
it, for his Bargain with me was for £11 and 16s. apiece 
the sheep. 

1767. Another wet summer this year, all things 
were as dear as the year before, for the Reasons above, 
and raising Rents. ° 

1769. A very fine hay time this year, but Wheat and 
Rye were scarcely got in hereabout before a rainy 
season came on, which continued partly to the 5th 
of November. 

1770. This year the months of March, April, May, 
June, and part of July were the most rainy,cold, and tem- 
pestuous that were ever known in the memory ofman, 
but after a violent fall of rain on the 24th July the 
weather took up, so that there was a good season for 
hay, but not the same for Corn, which was about half 
a crop hereabouts. There were seven great floods 
betwixt the 5th of November and New Year’s Day, so 
that the seedtime was an exceeding bad one, and 
thousands of acres could not be sown. 

1771. At Easter this year Wheat was 7s. 6¢. per 
bushel, and 8s. afterwards. There was such a Winter, 
Cornfield the 6th of May, the day of the perambula- 
tion, as never was seen soe bad, owing to the long 
severe winter and a most dismal seed time before, that 
many were forced to sow their lands over again with 
barley or oats. What is to be the consequence of 
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this frightful prospect God only knows, notwithstand- 
ing (through the goodness: of God) wheat though 
thin was a yielding crop. But Rye failed all the 
nation over, and there was a glorious seedtime after- 
wards. 

1772. Nothing but enclosing of commons and 
raising of rents. That year Wheat and Rye were 
prodigiously sprouted. As this was the most un- 
comfortable and worst harvest in the memory of man, 
I will set down the methods that were used to make 
the sprouted corn better. Some baked their flour 
before they used it. Others ground old beans with 
their corn, and the proportion was one quartern 
to a bushel of wheat, etc. Others, I was told, mixed 
rice or whole oatmeal with their corn, and the dressing 
mills, where they made London flour, used white 
pease. After all, old wheat or that got before the 
rain, however dear, was certainly, considering all 
things, cheapest in the end. In this year, 1772, and 
the year after, some hundreds of people from [reland 
and Scotland went to America, not being able to live 
at home by reason of the dearness of provisions. 

1773. There was a terrible high wind in September, 
which did terrible havoc to corn which was standing. 

In the year 1774 many hundreds emigrated to North 
America again, and many went out of Yorkshire. 

New Agricultural Societies to dive into the value of 
land were in vogue, very much, among the Gentry. It 
is said that the seasons have been so unfriendly of late, 
that corn has been only half a crop for 7 or 8 years 
past. Others say that we have not had a good harvest 
since 1759. 

1775. More thunder and lightning than was ever 
remembered. 

1778. There was everywhere a scarcity of money, 
due to a foure years’ unsuccessful war with America. 


About this time Mr. Scroggs remarks that, 
as food had returned to its normal price, 
he should make no further allusion to the 
subject. 

From Alne we went to Easingwold, where 
the parish registers date from 1599. Here 
we found some very interesting notes on the 
fly-leaves of the earlier volumes. One of 
these referred to a squabble about the parish 
rates, between the inhabitants of Raskelf, a 
chapelry in the parish of Easingwold, and 
those of the latter place. It is probable that 
the former, having their own chapel to keep 
up, did not quite see the force of paying 
towards the repairs of the mother church at 
Easingwold. The matter was referred to 
arbitrators, who gave their award in the 
following terms :— 

Copy of an order made betwixt Easingwold and 
Raskelf, xxiii. daie May, 1557, by John Rookebye and 
John Dakin, Doctors of Law and Viccars General of 
the Reverend father in God, Nicholas, by y° grace of 
God Arch BP Yorke, etc. 

When the Church shall need reparations of building 


or decente ornaments hereafter, pteyninge the charge 
of the fishoners, that the Churchwardens of Easing- 
wold shall give notice to the inhabitants of Raskelf, 
openly, in the Chapple there, on Sundaye or holidaye 
by the space of six days before. That fowre, at the 
least, of the Ancyent and discreete Inhabitants of 
Raskelf shall come to Easingwold Church at the day 
appointed to common and [consult] with the Church- 
wardens of Easingwold upon the said charges, and 
that the inhabitants of Raskelf were to be charged 5/8 
in the pound, or more or less, according to the rate of 
5/8 in 20/-, and in case of dispute each party was to 
bear its own costs. The parties agreed, that foras- 
much as it pleased Almightie God to call unto His 
mercye the aforesaide Mr. John Dakin, before the 
sealinge and delyverie of this Awarde, that the 
sealinge, subscribing, and deliveringe of thesaid Awarde 
by me, John Rookebye, shall be as good and effectuall 
in the Law as if subscribed by the saide Mr. Dakin. 


Seventeen years later, on the strength of 
this award, the inhabitants of Raskelf deter- 
mined that they would not be “ put upon” 
when the Easingwold folks proposed certain 
extravagant innovations, and in 1574, John 
Gibson, the “ Viccar (sic) General,” when 
appealed to, made the following award :— 

That Bells and a Clocke be and are Decente and 
necessarye Ornaments for the said Church of Easing- 
wold. But Organs are not necessarye for the same. 
xiij Maye, 1574. 


How things have changed since then ! 

It is probable that the clock was put up 
about this time, and, some sixty years later, 
we find the following agreement made _ be- 
tween the churchwardens and one John 
Crosby, of Raskelf, a blacksmith, for the 
repairing of certain ironwork belonging to 
the clock :— 

Memorand: Y* John Crosbie of Raskelf Black- 
smith hath covenanted to mainteyne the Ironwork of 
the clock of Easingwould for seaven years, y° church- 
wardens allowing him v* p ann to be paid the xv 
day of August yearely. In witnesse whereof he hath 
set his hand the 24 of August 1636. 

Witnesses hereof John Crosby. 

Ri. Sandyman, Viccar. 

Willm. Driffield. 

John Ffewster. 


We found an inventory, immediately below 
this, of various articles belonging to the 
church, that were handed over by one set of 
churchwardens, in the presence of witnesses, to 
another, of which the following is a copy :— 

Delivered 9 day of October by Willm Driffield & 
John Ffewster, old churchwardens, to Willm Parker 


& John Tew, new churchwardens, those books and 
other things belonging to the church. 1 A Bible, 
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2 commin p bookes, 2 homyly bookes, Jewell workes, * 
the canons, 2 surplisses, a font cloath, 2 tablecloathes, 
a pulpitt cloath & a quishion, one stoope, one challice, 
one ——, 2 plates for breade, napkin to cover them, 
a linnen poole (?) for the surplisse and other things 
belonging to the church. 
Delived before these witnesses 

Ri Sandyman, Viccar. 

Thomas Wilkinson. 

W™ (W) Dobson. 


There appear to have been many bene- 
factors to the parish of Easingwold, who are 
honoured in the following paragraph :— 

The names and sirnames of all such persons eyther 
deceased or yet alive, till this day of March the 
thirtieth, one thousand six hundred and twenty-four, 
who have given land or howses or money to the use 
and behoofe of the poore people of Easingwould, 
w“ is to continue for ever to the poore according to 
the true intent and purport and meaning of the said 
divers bequests, w" we whose names are under written 
doe think most fitting. 

Then follows a list of the various bequests 
(and in some instances extracts from wills, 
among them that of Ffrancis Driffeild, Esqr., 
dated “April y® ro 1676”), which are 
numerous, and, collectively, of considerable 
amount. The registers are records that in 
many instances the designs of the benefactors 
were faithfully carried out ; for, in the case 
of apprentices, we found, from an early 
period, the names of the youths who were 
apprenticed, and the names and trades of 
their masters. 

The purchase of one of the church bells 
was the cause of the following entry in the 
registers :— 

William Oldfeild of York, w™ in the same county, 
Belfounder, doth pmise and bind himself, his executors, 
administrators, and assignes, by these p'sents, to 
uphold and mainteyne the middle bell belonging to 
Easingwould, w he hath now casten and hung up, 
for one whole yeare and a day if need be, and in 
consideracon hereof the churchwardens, Richard 
Coopland & Matthew Marshall, have this day payed 
to the said W™ Oldfeild, according to articles entred, 
the some of viiitt & vii’, of w™ said some, & of every 
p' & pcell thereof, I doe acquitt & discharge the said 
churchwardens & towneship for ev’. In witnesse 
whereof I have set to my hand the xi day of 


December Anno Doi 1639. 

Witnesses hereof William Oldfeild. 
Ri Sandyman Viccar. 
Stephen Slater. 


Edward es Benson. 
his |. m'ke. 
The earliest volume of the registers of 
* Probably works by Bishop Jewell. 


Bilton Church, a parish in the Ainsty, about 
ten miles from York, is particularly interest 
ing, from the registration of the names of the 
godfathers and godmothers with each bap- 
tism. The register commences :— 


A perfect and trewe Register of all Christeninges 
burialles and Mariages wythin the pyshinge of 
Bylton wythin the Countye of the Cyttye of Yorke, 
since the yeare of our Lorde 1571. And the following 
is the first entry—In p'mis the viii of Auguste a 
childe of John Bensons of Bycarto baptysed, called 
Brydgett, y° Godfather John Coggell, the Godmothers, 
M* Brydgett Yaxlay & Margaret Rosse. 


On one of the fly leaves we observed the 
following :— 

N.B. November 4 1669 the bell fell out of y° 
steeple while it was ringinge one of the pikes being 
broken in y® gudgeon. Novemb‘ 20, it was hung 
again by a pully cast about y° steeple. 

Oct" 2 1629. 

The Lord be blest for all His gifts and praised ever 
more, defie the devell w all his shiftes bowth everie 
day and eare. 


The briefs in these Registers are numerous 
and interesting, some of them being entered 
at considerable length. We copied the follow- 
ing as an example :— 


August 2Ist, 1653. Collected at Bilton, within the 
Ainstie of Yorke, for the Great Losse by fire at Marle- 
borough, in the Conty of Wiltshire, cOmended unto 
us by an order from the Councell of State and also by 
the assemblie of Divisions. I say, Collected at Bilton 
towne tenne shillings. 

Thomas Pallister. 
his marke. 

at Bickerton fower shillings nine pence 

John | Hutchieson Churchwarden. 

his mark. 

at Tockw* eight shillings three pence 

John Abbey, Churchwarden. 
All 1% 3s. 


George Hesletine, an assistant. 
Christ. Hoddinge, Minister. 


Amongst others we noticed that there was 
collected 

June 17, 1655. For the inhabitants of Lucerna 
and Angeona within the territories of the Duke of 
Savoy, £1 145. 2¢—Oct. 15th, 1665. On account of 
the plague, 26s. 6d.; and again, for the same purpose, 
Nov. roth, 8s. 6¢d.—For the fire of London, 6 Nov. 
1666, no less sum than £4 15s. was raised in the 
parish.—In 1671, a collection for the release of the 
Christian slaves in captivity under the Turks amounted 
to 16s. 6¢.—In 1688, the French Protestants bene- 
fited to the amount of £1 Is. 9¢., while in 1689 an 
appeal for the relief of the Irish Protestants was only 
answered by a collection of 175. 6d. 


On the 3rd July, 1644, the day following 
that on which the battle of Marston Moor 
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was fought, Captain John Carmichael was 


, buried here, and in the register, by the side 


of his name, but in a different and apparently 
more recent handwriting, is the following 
marginal note :—“ On the King’s side under 
the Earl of Bedford, 60 Troop of Horse.” 
One “William Shep:” was buried the same 
day, but whether he belonged to either army 
or not is not stated. On the sth July, Captain 
David Ashton was buried, and there is a note 
stating that “Miles Ashton was in Lord 
Rochford’s Regt.” 

We went next to Marston, a village about two 
miles nearer to York, partly in hopes of find- 
ing in the registers there some interesting facts 
relating to the great battle of Marston Moor, 
but in this we were disappointed. Perhaps 
we should have done well had we first con- 
sulted the local or other histories of those 
times, for there is not a vestige of information 
regarding that great event to be found in the 
registers. The registers profess to commence 
in 1624 (?), when the Rev. Mark Mickle- 
thwaite was inducted into the living, but 
practically only in 1648, the earlier pages 
being almost entirely blank, owing, we pre- 
sume, to an inferior quality of ink having 
been used, which, except in two or three in- 
stances, has faded quite away. 

The earliest volume commences :— 


A Register for Marston Parrish in the County of 
the City of York, made [by me] Mr. Mark Mickle- 
thwaite, Rector. 

Mr. Morton was inducted into the Rectory in Anno 
1595 (?). 

Mr. Allerton, the elder, inducted into the Rectory 

Mr. Allerton, the younger, inducted 

Mr. Mark Micklethwaite inducted into the Rectory. 


Time has obliterated the dates of all the 
inductions except Mr. Morton’s, which, 
though very indistinct, we read as above. 
He, Mr. Morton, was a man of considerable 
eminence, and held several high offices in the 
Church, finally becoming Bishop of Durham, 
and dying at the very advanced age of 95 
years. 

Mr. Mark Micklethwaite was succeeded 
by his son, whose induction is alluded to in 
the register in the following terms :— 


Mr. Elyas Micklethwaite was inducted parson of 
Marston 18 December Anno Domini 1648. Since 
which'time hathe beene Baptized, Marryed, and Buryed 
as followeth. 

VOL. VIII. 





And at this date, as stated above, the Registers 
really commence. 

Beyond the Briefs there is little to be 
found that is interesting, but we thought the 
two following entries worth copying :— 

Aug. 5, 1678. Isabel the wife of Richard Tomson 
was buryed, the churchwardens were certified by the 
minister in writing how that noe affidavit of her being 
buryed in Woollen came to his hands. 


And— 


Will. Corlas, Laite Rector of Marston, whoe 
departed this life the 23 of November 1693, had a son 
borne at Hunslet within the parish of Ledes the 10 
day of Aprell 1694, and was baptized the 22 of the 
said munth of Aprell, named William. 


The briefs are very numerous, occurring, 
at times, almost every fortnight, and a faithful 
record seems to have been kept of them in 
the registers up to an early date in the 
eighteenth century, when a special book was 
provided for this purpose. This volume 
bears the appearance of being a correct 
account of every collection made in the 
parish from the time that it was put in use. 

The following is one of the earliest, if not 
the first brief, noticed in the registers :— 

In 1660 Dec. 16 There was collected 1o shillings 
for Thomas Berifford, William Blunt, etc., inhabitants 
in the parish of St. Bartholomew Exchange and 
Bennet ffinch within the City of London, according to 
letters patents dated Aug. 29 in the twelfth of the 
King’s Reigne. 

The earliest Terrier is dated 25th July, 
1770. As it gives an interesting description 
of the Rectory House, we copied a portion of 
it, which is given here. 

A Parsonage house 70 foot long and 22 foot broad, 
built with Brick and covered with Slate and Tile, 
Containing 4 Rooms besides Pantries and Cellars on 
the ground floor, 4 on the second floor and 2 garrets. 
Two of the Rooms on the ground floor are wainscotted 
and floor’d with Deal, the other 2 are ceiled ones, the 
one floor’d with Deal, the other with Brick. Three of 
the rooms on the 2 floor are hung with Tapestry and 
Paper and floor’d with Deal, the other on the same 
floor is aceiled Room and floor’d with Deal. The two 
garrets are ceiled Rooms and floor’d with Deal. A 
Kitchen and Brewhouse 45 feet long and 15 foot Broad 
built with Brick and covered with Slate and Tile. The 
Kitchen is floor’d with Brick and the Brewhouse is 
paved. 


It is almost needless here to say that the 
tapestry has disappeared from the second floor 
rooms, and that the house has undergone 
many alterations during the last hundred 
years. Following the description of the house 
s 
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is that of the barns, stables, outhouses, 
gardens, and lands. The churchyard is said 
to be “half an acre,” and it is observed that 
in 1766, for the township of Long Marston— 

A compensation in land was given the Rector in 
lieu, recompense, and full satisfaction of the tithes and 
ecclesiastical dues, Surplice fees and Mortuaries only 
excepted, and the Tythes of a close called y® Inholms, 
belonging to Elias Thornhill. 


The tithes of the townships of Hutton and 
Angram continued to be paid in kind. 

We have only in conclusion the pleasant 
task of thanking the clergy of the parishes we 
visited for the very kind manner in which they 
received us, and for the trouble they took to 
supply us with the information for which we 
were seeking. 


Early River Conservancy. 


By HuBert HALL. 


SMIHE “common” rivers, to use a de- 
signation the significance of which 
is now almost forgotten, were of 
even greater importance to the 

trader of olden days than the well-worn high- 


road or boggy lanes of the overland route ; 
and for this reason, they were especially 
placed under the protection of the Crown. 

The principle on which common rivers 
were designated speaks for itself. They 
were those that for the most part of their 
course bounded shires or hundreds, being 
thus readily accessible to the various districts, 
and also forming a sort of neutral frontier, 
along which the interests of the collective 
populations were most fitly entrusted to the 
supervision of the Crown. 

In course of time, however, the broad de- 
signation was lost sight of: the enjoyment 
of most great rivers became more and more 
restricted, and a favoured few alone retained 
their ancient status in all its integrity. Thus 
the Trent was only allowed to be common 
to the citizens of Nottingham, “as far as 
one perch shall extend out of the main 
current.” The Severn, another tidal river, 
was declared still later to be common only 
for traffic between great cities such as Wor- 
cester, Gloucester, and Bristol. 

Two other rivers generally noticed under 


this head are the Ouse and the Lea, the 
latter of which has always formed an excel- 
lent instance of a common river diverted by 
neglect and misapprehension from its original 
condition. 

Again, rivers, such, for instance, as the 
Idle, Don, and Sheaf, were, we are told, once 
of considerable value for their fishery. The 
former probably at no time produced more 
than muddy jack and gigantic eels, but 
in the latter the oldest inhabitant will still 
relate with awful pride how salmon swarmed 
so thickly that the indentures of apprentices 
contained a stipulation that this food should 
not be set before them on more than three 
days in the week. 

The fact is, however, that no inden- 
tures of this kind have ever been dis- 
covered, in spite of the eager search that is 
now being made for them, nor (to those 
that know) will any such ever be forthcoming. 
The whole tale is a myth, for salmon wasalways 
the most costly species of the whole finny 
tribe.* Some day, perchance, students of 
folk-lore may discern that the story was an 
elaborate sarcasm current among masters at 
the expense of the proud stomachs of their 
’prentices ! 

Thus it was that none of the above ever 
gained the status of a common river. At 
Retford, indeed, in early times, a riparian 
baron actually diverted the whole course of 
the stream to improve his private fishery, 
and made the assumption of his “rights” 
conspicuous in various other ways. Finally, 
upon a certain holiday, when the worthy 
burgesses were plying the “gentle craft” 
upon the open river near the town, their 
churlish neighbour sent forth his retainers 
to assail them with a shower of arrows 
from the banks. The townsmen withdrew 
in disgust, and commenced a Chancery suit, 
but the case aroused little interest amongst 
the non-angling population.t However, the 
magnate was rash enough to violate the 
sanctity of a local hermit of repute, and 
then the whole neighbourhood was in arms 


* Eels were also highly priced. The English salmon 
fisheries were in Tudor times at a very low ebb, and 
there was an extensive importation from Ireland of cured 
fish, which may have proved unpalatable to the middle 
classes. The upper classes preferred trout. 

+ Chancery Proceedings, Ric, IT. 
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against him, and made the place too hot 
for him. 

The fact is, that in the case of one at 
least, and probably of all these rivers, an 
inquest of the freeholders had declared them 
to be private fisheries. The public might 
thus be trusted to recognise their own in- 
terests. Nevertheless, the conservancy of 
most of the “great” rivers cost the Crown 
much anxious care. It was constantly enacted 
by statute, under Plantagenet kings, that 
weirs, stakes, and kiddels, with all other 
obstructions, should be removed out of the 
rivers. This was in response to an appeal 
for the better maintaining of the provisions 
of Magna Charta with regard to such mat- 
ters. That charter, indeed, had been con- 
firmed in principle something like a hundred 
times within the century in which it was 
issued, but then the temptations for in- 
fringing its self-denying clauses touching the 
rivers were so manifold. In the case of the 
Lea, the Government was once authorized 
to levy a rate from vessels which navi- 
gated its course to enable the shelves of 
sand which blocked its bed to be removed.* 
So, too, in Tudor times the conservancy of 
the Thames was very closely looked after. 

A great change was taking place in the 
commercial position of England. as a great 
producing country. Instead of most of its 
wool being shipped abroad, it was now manu- 
factured into cloth to supply the home market, 
and the importation of foreign wines and 
luxuries was stringently curtailed. Therefore, 
for every reason, an improved conservancy 
of the rivers became a necessity. Some 
ports had become so blocked with accumu- 
lated deposits of sand and refuse, that ships, 
on the greatly increased scale of burden in 
vogue, could no longer effect an entrance. 
The result was, that on more commodious 
sites, younger rivals sprang up, and the old 
towns fell into hopeless decay.t Then the 
latter became civic bankrupts. They could 
pay no more taxes to the Crown, so the Crown 
was compelled to exonerate them. They 
could not even get an honest living, so the 
Crown had to help them out by licensing 
them to plunder the few unwary customers 


* By Acts of Parliament, temp. Hen. VI. 
+ Hist. Manuscripts Commission, 8th Report.— 
Corporation of Chester Records. ° 








who still sought theixs marts. Thus they 
watched and ravined, old and cruel and 
impotent as Bunyan’s wayside ogres, until 
the gospel of progress swept them too away. 
To such a pass the Thames itself more than 
once has nedrly been reduced. At one 
period of its early history its upper waters 
were blocked with weirs and stakes, and all 
the poaching instruments of a selfish and 
systematic fishery. Then the Crown for 
ever removed the possibility of a repetition of 
the evil by abolishing the fishery, and left the 
capture of fish by the general public to be 
regulated by the Conservancy, as far as its 
jurisdiction extended. Then, again, the state 
of the lower river caused even more appre- 
hension in later times to thoughtful observers. 
Huge banks of sand or gravel had silted up 
in mid-channel between London Bridge and 
Richmond. At low water, or on an ebb tide, 
no barge, or even wherry, could navigate the 
river for any distance without running help- 
lessly aground; while cables, stretched a 
few inches under the surface in the shallow 
water, formed a network of treacherous 
snares in which wherries entangled their 
oars, or precipitated their passengers into 
the gulf of black mud. Then there were 
the floods, caused chiefly by this stoppage, 
which laid waste the low-lying country, in 
spite of the embankments and dykes con- 
structed to confine the river within its 
shallow bed. The suffering entailed by such 
a disaster was terrible. We hear that it 
drowneth their catle and destroyeth their corne and 
heye and all things else, which, by the taking away 
of the said impediments and making the channel of the 
Thames deeper, will avoyd most of these inconveni- 
ences. 

It is both curious and also ‘highly instruc- 
tive to read the causes of this growing evil. 
These we hear are many, 


which may be in very reasonable tyme redressed if 
there were some orderly course set downe and observed 


for that business. 

In the first place, it is said, the “ channels” 
of London, “which are many,” wash down 
gravel and sand from the streets into the 
river. These “channels,” which were always 
held a fruitful source of nuisance, were the 
sluices or surface-drains which swept down 
all the refuse of the river-streets when flushed 
by a heavy rain-fall. Moreover, the northern 
bank, from Blackfriars to Charing Cross, was 
$2 
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a slope covered with princely gardens, and 
from these too rubbish and soil in vast quan- 
tities found their way into the river. This 
was bad enough, but there was still worse neg- 
lect to be pointed out. The poorer riverside 
population made a point of throwing all their 
“dust, sea-coale, ashes, boans, oistershells, 
and all other filthy things into the Thames.” 
Again, the oyster-sellers at Billingsgate, to 
save themselves labour, or, perhaps, to set a 
fashion like that of modern fish-dinners upon 
the river, received their customers on board 
their vessels, where “ natives ” were consumed 
in quantities which the price of the period 
alone could warrant, and every empty shell 
dropped into the stream, ‘“ without being as 
much as called in question by any officer of 
the Lord Mayor.” Also the common mari- 
ners ‘‘doe likewise eat great quantities of 
oysters,” and dispose of the shells in a similar 
way. That philosopher Mr. Weller senior, 
we may remember, once observed that 
“ oysters and poverty” were inseparable cha- 
racteristics of certain quarters of a riverside 
city, and we can here recognise the force of 
the remark. 

The remaining causes of obstruction were 
chiefly these: that ‘‘sea-coal men,” whilst 
unloading their vessels, dropped much small 
coal into the river ; and the “‘ lighter-men,” in 
the same manner, added their contribution 
of straw, hay, and fish. A long string of 
these lighters were moored between London 
Bridge and Tower Wharf; and each of them, 
it was said, laid the foundation for a separate 
“bank” in the channel. It would seem 
also to have been the universal practice for 
vessels in ballast to empty the whole of it 
into the river before loading. The southern 
side had a nuisance of its own, for here the 
lime-kilns along the shore carted all their 
refuse bodily into the Thames. 

The means by which it was proposed to 
deal with this stupendous evil were as follows. 
The mayor and corporation were to be invited 
to contribute towards the expense of dredging 
and guarding the river, because the greatness 
of their city depended upon its facilities for 
commerce. Secondly, the ‘‘Trinity House men 
who live thereby ” ought also to contribute, 
as, too, should all mparian owners whose 
lands were exposed to sudden floods. With 
the funds thus available, the old slow method 


of dredging out the banks and shoals, and 
carting the soil away, was again to be put into 
practice. 

Another scheme was indeed proposed, 
though it met with little support, that since 
the Trinity House was now obliged to 
rent waste grounds and dig gravel for ballast, 
the owners of vessels should be induced to 
dredge their ballast from the bed of the river 
itself. But this expedient could hardly have 
recormmended itself to those who were in the 
secret of the oyster-shells and fish bones. 
Besides, if they only took in again what they 
threw out, matters would not at this rate soon 
be mended.* 

Three hundred years have passed, and we 
are again face to face with the old difficulty. 
The river bed is more or less blocked lower 
down, and its capacity is enormously taxed 
by the drainage outpour into its upper waters. 
The banks in many places have fallen in 
through the perpetual “ wash” of the steam 
launches. The shore line has been en- 
croached upon by sheds and wharves and 
weirs. There is no great outfall above the 
tide-way, and little or no attempt on the 
part of riparians to protect their low-lying 
grounds. The result has been a series of 
disastrous floods, until once more the legisla- 
ture is invoked to meet the difficulty. 


Cwo Mid Country Residences. 


By T. Morcan Owen, M.A, 


E other day, in company with 

the rector of Pentrevoelas and Mr. 

Edward Morris, of Rhyl, I visited 

two old country residences. They 
are situated a little more than a mile from 
Pentrevoelas, and their position is unknown 
to the ordinary traveller along the great 
Holyhead highway. There is a peculiar 
charm in visiting on a quiet summer even- 
ing, when the bright sun has set, quaint old 
places whose history is ofthe past, and whose 
originators have long been forgotten, if they 
were ever known, in the tomb. 


* Cotton MSS,, Otho, Eix, Tit. B v. 
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The one place is called Gilar (arable re- 
treat). This is a most appropriate name, as 
it lies in a small secluded vale whose soil is 
apparently of a fertile nature. The other is 
called Plas Iolyn (Iolyn’s Hall). They are 
about a quarter of a mile apart, and the latter 
lies nearer Pentrevoelas than the former. A 
family of the name of Price were the founders 
of Gilar. One of its members was Baron 
Price (Chief Justice of the Common Pleas), 
famovis for his parliamentary speech, known 
as ‘the speech of the bold Briton against the 
Dutch Prince of Wales.” ‘The ancestors and 
descendants of Rhys ap Meredydd, who led 
the Welsh Highlanders (Gwyr y wlad uchaf), 
and carried the British standard for Henry at 
Bosworth, lived at Plas Iolyn. 

We visited Gilar and Plas Iolyn from the 
direction of Yspytty Ifan. This veritable 
Welsh village lies ina hollow upon the banks 
of the river Conway. Its church has an 
alabaster figure of the above-mentioned Rhys, 
and an interesting brass commemorative of 
a family of the name of Gethin. 

After we had journeyed along the road 
leading from Yspytty for about two miles we 
left it, and continued our course towards 
Gilar along a bridleway; this road in the 
olden times wound its course through dense 
forests, and was much frequented by those 
on their way to the hospitium founded by 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Yspytty Ifan of to-day. 

It not unfrequently happens in Wales that 
a family name is handed down to posterity 
for centuries after every member of that 
family has been dead. Thus, as we went 
along we came to Bwlch Prys (Price), a moun- 
tain pass or narrow gorge. And further on 
we came in sight of a mountain upon the 
right of Gilar, which is known by the name 
ot Garn (mountain) Prys. This bridleway 
is now seldom trodden by the foot of the 
stranger—we met not a soul as we went along 
it; but in days bygone it was the great highway 
from Chester (through Ruthin and Cerrig-y- 
druidion) to Ffestiniog, Lleyn, and to other 
parts also. According to Sir John Wynne, it 


was frequented by gangs of desperadoes whom 
he asserts herded together at Yspytty Ifan, 
“which had privilege of sanctuary,” and 
which “became a receptacle for 1,000 mur- 
derers. 


... No place within twenty miles 








was safe from their incursions and robberies.” 
Sir John’s ancestor (Meredydd ap Ifan) went 
to live in this vicinity when Henry VII. was 
king, “ because,” said he, “I had rather fight 
with outlaws and thieves than with my 
own blood and kin. If I live fn my own 
house, I must either kill my own kindred 
or be killed by them.” Those were happy 
days for the fraternity of Esau! They 
had been preceded by the Owain Glyn- 
dwr’s war for independence, and by the 
Wars of the Roses. Meredydd demolished 
the “ wasps’ nest” at Yspytty. It is not 
impossible that the robbers who escaped from 
Meredydd’s bowmen betook themselves to 
Dinas Mowddwy (amidst the Berwyn range 
of mountains), where as “ gwylliaid cochion ” 
(red-headed prowlers) they became the terror 
of the surrounding country, and were finally 
destroyed because of their murder of Baron 
Owen whilst on his way to the Assizes in 

1555- 

*Refore we came to the farmhouse (Gilar is 
now occupied by a farmer) we were confronted 
by an Elizabethan gateway built of solid 
masonry. Upon a stone on the left hand 
were the date 1673 and the letters R. P. 
(the initials of Robert Price, high-sheriff 
for Denbigh in 1658). On the right hand 
was an old horse-block, with an overhang- 
ing tree. How often did its branches 
re-echo the sweet laughter of fair ladies or 
the warlike words of brave men? Its door 
consists of oak, apparently as old as the 
gateway, and encrusted with great nails of 
the same age. Having passed through it, 
we entered a court. On the path leading to 
the house, we observed the letters T. P. W. 
(the initials of Thomas Price Wynne, high- 
sheriff of Denbigh in 1742), formed of white 
stones which were embedded in the pave- 
ment. The porch that formed the entrance 
to the house was a most substantial one ; 
and the door beyond appeared to be the 
twin of the one in the gateway. This door 
was protected by a bolt—a veritable wooden 
bolt all of the olden time. What a bolt it 
was, thicker than an ordinary man’s leg! 
There had been two of them. On the right 
hand of the passage a door led into the 
present kitchen of the establishment; the 
door on the left admitted us into what had 
apparently been the ladies’ sitting-room of 
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the old family. It was wainscotted, and had 
two windows with seats beneath, doubtless 
made from the same oak tree that had 
supplied the timber to make the wainscot. 
There were two windows in the room ; one 
was open, the other was plastered up. This 
room resembled, to a certain extent, one of 
the old parlours at Owlbury, an old place in 
the vale of Churchstoke, and at other places 
also. This resemblance enables us to deter- 
mine the date of the erection (or possibly the 
restoration) of such residence, that is, during 
the second half of the sixteenth, or the first 
half of the seventeenth century. Upon our 
return we were able, by means of some stone 
steps, to enter what was at one time a sort of 
watch-tower, and afterwards a ladies’ bower. 
Its window overlooked Plas Iolyn. _ Its fire- 
place had been closed up; above it were the 
date 1623 and the letters T. P. W., together 
with the coat-of-arms of the family of Price, 
and the letters VM MEVM IN DOMINO. 
The letters UM are, doubtless, part of the 
word auxilium ; and thus we would have the 
inscription complete: ‘ My help is in the 
Lord.” 

Its present proprietor (Mr. Ashley, of 
Llanrwst) has taken pains to keep up this 
most interesting place in its olden state. 

At Plas Iolyn we saw the remains of an 
old tower, which gave several tokens of good 
workmanship, and of firm and careful erec- 
tion. It was plainly evident that it once 
consisted of three stories. Upon the ground- 
floor were to be seen a recess and a fireplace. 
Close at hand a long and very narrow barn 
was pointed out to us. The story goes that 
it was erected as a tennis-court ; be this as 
it may, it is much more narrow than an 
ordinary barn. It is built upon the rock, 
and its masonry looks very old—so old that 
plaster and stonework appear to be quite 
firmly cemented together. 

If we had continued along the bridleway, 
we should have joined the Holyhead road 
somewhere near the once famous hostelry 
of Cerinoge, at which O‘Connell and his 
tail were wont to put up for the night. A 
few of the oldest inhabitants remember the 
days when the Agitator passed along this 
highway. 

Little would the stranger reck that the 
locality was connected with the history of 


the past —a history commemorative of 
national struggles and aspirations, lavish 
bounty, foul and desperate deeds, dynastic 
changes, Celtic eloquence and ignorance— 
as he listened to the loud laughter of the 
farm boys, engaged in playing quoits with 
horse-shoes, before Gilar, or to the shrill cry 
(peewit) of the lapwing above Plas Iolyn— 
the only sounds that reached our ears as we 
made our way back to Pentrevoelas. 


The Butierfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s Feast. By 
Mr. Roscorz. (London, 1808.) Zhe Peacock at 
Home. (London, 1807.) Zhe Lion’s Masquerade. 
(London, 1807.) Zhe Elephant’s Ball and Grand 
Fete Champitre. By W. B. (London, 1807.) 
Facsimile reproductions, (Griffith & Farran: Lon- 
don, 1883, 4to.) 


@HILDREN seem now-a-days to be getting 
quite an archeology of their own. The 
above four titles are reproductions of the 
first four numbers of Harris’s Cabinet, 
published at the beginning of the cen- 

tury. The illustrations are by Mulready, and they 
have been most excellently reproduced. Mr. Charles 
Welsh gives a very interesting introduction to this 
series of once celebrated nursery books, and we have 
no doubt they will prove of great interest to the 
curious. Mr. Welsh would compare them favourably 
with the ‘‘showy productions” of our own time. 
There is a simplicity and chasteness about them 
which cannot but be admired; but we must join issue 
with him in his verdict against the children’s books of 
to-day, so long as Mr. Caldecott gives us his master- 
pieces. 


On the Genius of George Cruikshank. By WILLIAM 
MAKEPIECE THACKERAY. With all the original 
woodcuts. (London, 1883: George Redway.) 8vo, 


pp. xvi., 60, 

This is a verbatim reprint from the Westminster 
Review for June, 1840, and not only on account of 
the author, but of the object, we must welcome most 
cordially this production. Every bookman knows 
Thackeray, and will be glad to have this production 
of his which deals with art criticism—a subject so 
peculiarly Thackeray’s own. Here we are in the 
midst of all Cruikshank’s fun and Thackeray’s keen 
humour, and who can say that the two do not meet 
on even ground? One of the illustrations gives us 
a glimpse of John Gilpin, and a picture of the past 
that Cruikshank loved and pencilled so truly and 
Thackeray loved and described so truly. The old 
inn is ideal only that it has no special locality ; it is 
real enough to those who know the few examples that 
still exist in our land. 
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My Grandfather's Pocket-book, 1701-1796. By Rev. 
HENRY JOHN WALE. (London, 1883: Chapman 
& Hall.) 8vo, pp. viii., 341. 


Pepys has taught us to love diaries, and we have 
no reason to say that the one before us is not very 
interesting for the period of which it treats. It picks 
up and records facts that are nowhere else to be 
found, and the quaintness of some of the notes is 
well worth preserving, 

Love is a kind of all over dissiness 
That won’t let a poor fellow go about his business, 

is a specimen of the happy turn which “ my grand- 
father” had for expressing himself. All sorts of 
things—observations on men and manners, cures for 
rheumatism and other ailments, prices, wages, 
travelling notes—are interspersed with much of the 
garrulous propensities of a gossip. He went about 
to a good many places, and met some interesting 
people, and there is something to say about all of 
them. At Hales Owen, in 1779, he saw ‘‘ Letteous, 
late Schenstone’s, but now Mr. Horn’s, from London; 
wonderfully pleasant and engaging for its waters, 
walks, grottos, falls of water, groves, temples, aqua- 
ducts, wondrous delightful, which inspired Schenstone.” 
Military matters are touched upon by Lieutenant 
Charles Wale in letters to his father, the siege of 
Gibraltar by the Spaniards in 1782 being described. 
There are some things we could well have dispensed 
with, but the volume altogether makes an interesting 
record of the times ; but Mr. Wale ought to have put 
an index, for when there is so much miscellaneous 
matter intermixed it is next to impossible to look for 
anything in particular. 





Preservation of Ancient Monuments : Fortress Gwalior. 
By Major J. B. KEITH. (Calcutta, 1883.) 8vo, 


PP: 79- 

Major Keith has been actively engaged in the dood 
work of preserving the ancient monuments of our 
great Eastern dominion, and the little volume before 
us gives an account of his labours in one particular 
district. It appears that in India, as elsewhere—our 
own country, for example—what the ruthless hands 
of the invader and conqueror have left unspoiled the 
still more ruthless hands of the engineer and utilitarian 
of modern days have gone far to entirely sweep away ; 
and worse still, as Major Keith bears witness, the 
amount of puerile mischief accomplished by ignorant 
officials is astounding. But, thanks to more enlightened 
opinions, there is some little chance for the future, 
and we are sure that Major Keith has done much to 
bring about this happy change. It would be impossible 
within the short space at our command to give any 
adequate idea of the magnificent remains of antiquity 
at Gwalior; they include six palaces, five temples, 
five groups of Jaina caves, a number of tanks, 
cisterns, baories, and wells, a masjid, and several 
tombs. The palaces are wonderful structures, and 
Major Keith’s careful and interesting description is 
accompanied by a ground plan. Itis almost impossible 
to convey an adequate idea of the artistic nature of 
some of the courts, and still more impossible to 
conceive the English vandalism which blockaded the 
colonnade with ugly masonry and fixed common 








doors on to the arcaded entrances. The ground plan 
of three of the temples is given, and also of one of 
the tombs. As Major Keith observes, ‘‘the extent 
to which monumental preservation may influence the 
domain of art and industry will only be felt when 
people appreciate the wealth that lies at their feet ”— 
a wealth, be it observed, that seems unmeasurable by 
existing standards of value. We cannot too highly 
appreciate the value of Major Keith’s labours, and 
we trust our readers may be induced to turn their 
attention to the immense treasures which lie unheeded 
and unknown in the East. We hope to give at some 
future time an account of the arts and industries of 
the people, which Major Keith has added in an 
appendix to his report. 





Panjab Notes and Queries: a monthly periodical, 
Edited by Captain R. C. TEMPLE. (Allahabad 
and London: Triibner & Co., October, 1883.) 
4to, pp. 12, 

Captain Temple is so well known as an ardent 
student and worker in Hindu lore, that our readers 
will expect great things from this eminently useful 
mode of collecting all that is ungathered about the 
Panjab. Our own oles and Queries, the pioneer 
and model of all its kin, is sufficient evidence of 
what can be done, and we can certify to the interest 
and value of this first number of the Panjab offspring. 
The sections are divided into Religion, Social Customs, 
Folklore, Castes and Tribes, Geography, Language, 
Arts and Industries, Law, District Work, History, 
Miscellaneous, and Proverbs; and then Captain 
Temple adds a sort of appendix, consisting of extracts 
from native authors and folklore from difficult sources. 
This is an excellent plan. To comparative folklorists 
this publication will be a mine of wealth, and it will 
gather up much that the /vdian Antiquary must of 
necessity leave alone. We heartily thank Captain 
Temple for his acceptable work, and we congratulate 
him upon the signs of success which this first number 
indicates. Hindu matters will thus be brought still 
more frequently to the notice of English students, 
and there will be no excuse for the latter if they 
ignore their great interest and value, 





The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Colony of Virginia, 1751—58. 
Now first printed from the Manuscript in the 
Collections of the Virginia Historical Society, with 
an Introduction and Notes. By R. A. BRock, 
Corresponding Secretary and Librarian of the 
Society. Vol. i. Richmond, Virginia, Published 
by the Society, 1883. 8vo. 


The papers here printed have long been known to 
historians, and among others they were used by 
Sparks in his Writings of Washington. ‘They are 
comprised in five folio volumes, the first four con- 
taining the records of the administration of Governor 
Dinwiddie, being copies of his official letters, ad- 
dresses, reports, etc. ; and the fifth, original letters 
of Washington, complementary thereto, This last 
volume has undergone various vicissitudes, for the 
documents were dispersed as autographs; but Mr, 
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Henry Stevens succeeded in gathering them together 
again. The five volumes were bought at Mr. Stevens's 
sale by Mr. William W. Corcoran, who presented 
them to the Virginia Historical Society. 

Robert Dinwiddie, descended from a good Scottish 
family, was born in 1693. In 1727 he was appointed 
a Collector of the Customs in the Island of Bermuda, 
and eleven years later he obtained the office of 
‘ Surveyor-General of Customs of the southern parts 
of the Continent of America.” In 1751 he was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, and when 
he arrived in the colony he was received with some 
enthusiasm. Questions, however, soon arose which 
placed him in opposition to the Assembly, and also in 
conflict with Washington, then Colonel of the Virginia 
Regiment. At this time the encroachments of the 
French seriously threatened the safety of the American 
colonies, and Governor Dinwiddie was fully alive to 
the danger. He urged upon the English Government 
the need which the colonies had of assistance, and in 
1756 the Earl of Loudon arrived in America with the 
appointment of Governor of Virginia, and a com- 
mission as Commander-in-Chief of the British forces 
in America ; but the Earl was never in Virginia, and 
Dinwiddie continued the control of affairs until 
January 1758, when, worn out with fatigue, he re- 
turned to England. It has been unfortunate for the 
Governor’s fame that Washington’s many admirers 
have been inclined to give an unfavourable estimate 
of his character. The publication of this book will 
help to place him in the position he deserves of a 
thoroughly high-minded and successful administrator. 
He died at Clifton in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age, and there is every reason to believe that the 
character given of him upon his tombstone is a true 
one. We are there told that the annals of Virginia 
‘* will testify with what judgment, activity, and 
zeal he exerted himself in the publick cause, when the 
whole North American continent was involved ina 
French and Indian war. His rectitude of conduct 
in his government, and integrity in other publick 
employments, add a lustre to his character, which 
was revered while he lived, and will be held in 
estimation while his name survives.” 

This volume contains documents dating from the 
20th November, 1751, until May 17th, 1755, the 
first one being a copy of the address of the Corpora- 
tion Authorities of Williamsbury to the Governor. 
The printing is good, and the notes are full of useful 
information; so that our readers may guess from 
what we have said that this is a valuable addition to 
American historic literature. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of Mr. Corcoran, who presented the papers 
to the Society. 


Outlines of German Literature. By JOSEPH GostT- 


Second edition. 


WICK and ROBERT HARRISON. 
1883.) Small 


(London: Williams & Norgate, 

8vo, pp. xii, 642. 

We are very pleased to welcome a second edition 
of this excellent book. which contains in a handy form 
a full and satisfactory view of German literature. To 
students it will be exceedingly useful, even though 
they may be able to use larger German works, on 
account of the clearness and compactness with which 


the information is conveyed; but to those whose 
knowledge of the language is slight, it will be of 
special use, as giving them an insight into a literature 
of which they must otherwise remain ignorant. The 
translations are spirited, and the index of subjects 
and titles of books adds much to the usefulness of a 
very entertaining work. 


The Table Talk of Doctor Martin Luther. 18th 
eee Edition. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 
p- 141. 


Messrs. Unwin have produced an exquisite little 
edition of selections from the Table Talk of the great 
German reformer. Printed on hand-made paper, and 
bound in vellum, it is a suitable and worthy remem- 
brance of “the monk who shock the world.” The con- 
tents are: Of the Works of God, Of the Word of God, 
Of Jesus Christ, Of the Law and the Gospel, Of the 
Church, Of Preaching and Preachers, Of Confession 
and Absolution, The Lord’s Supper, Good Works, 
Of the Devil, Prayer, Of Death, Of the Resurrection 
of the Dead and Life Eternal, Of Marriage, Of the 
Jews, Of Ecclesiastical Legends, The World and its 
Ways, Of Princes and Rulers, Of the Use of Learning, 
Of Comedies, Of the Power of Music, of Singing, Of 
Germany, Of Languages, Of the Schools and Uni- 
versities of Germany, Of the Turks, Of the Heroes 
and Wise Men of Antiquity, Of the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church. Most of our readers will 
doubtless know Luther’s pithy, if occasionally rough, 
expressions of thought, and to those who do not, yet 
possess any of the many editions of his Table Talk, 
we can safely recommend this book as the means of 
enjoying many a quiet half-hour. 


“ew” 


Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
—>—- 


Biblical Archzological Society.—Nov. 6th.— 
Dr. S. Birch, president, in the chair—Mr. Budge 
read a communication upon the Fourth Tablet of the 
Creation Series, relating to the fight between Marduk 
and Tiamat. The text which forms the subject of 
this paper is obtained from fragments of a tablet 
belonging to the library of Assurbanipal, king of 
Assyria, and from a large and very important piece 
of a tablet written in Babylonian.—A communication 
was read by Mr. Pinches on Babylonian Art, illus- 
trated by Mr. H. Rassam’s latest Discoveries. This 
paper was a short description of Mr. H. Rassam’s 
latest discoveries at Abu-habbah, or Sepharvaim, and 
consisted of remarks upon the more interesting of the 
objects of art brought to England by the able explorer. 
The most important (from a historical and antiquarian 

joint of view) was a small egg-shaped object, of 

autifully-veined marble, pierced lengthwise with a 
rather large hole, and engraved with an inscription in 
seven lines (two double), containing the name of 


Sargon of Agade (3800 B.C.). 
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Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society. 
The Annual Excursion (continued from page 221).— 
We come now to the foundation of the college before 
us. Edmund Gonevile, the powerful rector of Rush- 
worth, had since his brother’s death in 1333 been 
gradually acquiring more and more power with his 
brothers, John, the rector of Lerling, and William, 
rector of Thelvetham, in the control of the family 
possessions, which had descended to their unfortunate 
nephew, the actual head of the family. Their united 
sg seems to have been the securing of the means 
or building and endowment of the college, his, 
Edmund’s, special part that of obtaining by his 
personal influence the necessary licenses from the 
superior authorities, ecclesiastical and secular. A 
bull for the impropriation of the rectory of Rushworth 
to the intended college was obtained from the Pope, 
and the consent of Antony Bec, Bishop of Norwich, 
was, we may well believe, heartily given to the good 
work, the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral being, 
as is noteworthy, mentioned as necessary coadjutors 
in the scheme. The royal license of alienation was 
obtained, and those also of the great lords under 
whom some part of the intended endowment was 
held. On the 31st of August, 1342—five hundred 
and forty-one years ago almost on this very day—he 
had gathered his friends together as and where we 
are standing now, to witness the last solemn act of 
foundation. The great Lord of Wormegay had come 
from his stronghold amid the waters of the Nar. 
Robert de Morleygh, Lord Marshal of Ireland, had 
left awhile the cares of his unquiet government. Sir 
Constantine de Mortimer, Sir Anselm de Mariscal, 
and Sir John Howard, Sheriff of the county and 
Admiral and Captain of the Royal Navy in the 
North, were here with a crowd of the best-known 
gentlemen of Norfolk, as their names on the founda- 
tion deed testify, to witness the sealing of the deed 
by which a new departure in the religious history of 
Norfolk might be made. So Edmund Gonvile 
im away from his twenty years’ home. He 
ecame rector of Terrington and Comniissioner of 
the Marshlands of Norfolk, and subsequently Pro- 
fessor or Doctor of Divinity at Cambridge. And 
within a few years the hospital of St. John at Lynn, 
and the still nobler foundation of Gonvile Hall— 
known to us all by the famous name of Gonvile and 
Caius College at Cambridge—bore fresh witness to the 
zealous virtues of Edmund Gonvile, my honoured 
predecessor in this place, and the builder of this 
college and church. Forty-one years only after the 
death of their greatest benefactress (1541), the master 
and fellows of her college met for the last time in 
their chapter house. A few strokes of a pen were 
enough to destroy the work of two hundred years, 
and the College of St. John Evangelist ceased to be. 
Church and chancel and churchyard, grange and 
master’s lodge, grammar school and guests’ house, 
all passed with the fair lands so carefully laid 
together into the royal spoiler’s hands. Sampson 
Michell, a clerk of the Chancery, stood ready to 
carry off the deed of surrender for registration in 
London, and, seven days afterwards, the grant of 
the whole to Henry, Earl of Surrey—the poet earl 
—passed the Great Seal. The machinery by which 
this mere job—as we must needs call it—was carried 





through has been laid open to us in these papers. 
The Archdeacon of Norfolk was not only master of 
this college, but we here learn he was also almoner to 
the Duke of Norfolk. And when we learn further 
that, for a whole year before the surrender, the 
duke’s sheep had been feeding by thousands on the 
college manors without fee or payment, we can see 
something of an understanding between the arch- 
deacon and the eldest son of his ducal master, by 
which the surrender of the college was brought about. 
For some two years a feeble show of service was kept 
up in the church, but this soon ceased; and in 36 
Henry VIII. (1545) the whole place was laid waste 
by the earl’s order. The lead was stripped from the 
church and great hall, and the roofs torn down. For 
forty years the ecclesia vastata et ruinata lay open, 
a quarry for stones and a witness of pure reforming 
zeal. At this point begins what we may call the 
third birth of Rushworth—or, as it now began to be 
called, of Rushford—Collegiate Church. From its 
connection with one ancient family who had done 
their best here for the glory of God, it was to pass 
now into the hands of another family, who were for 
three hundred years to take the place of the old 
ecclesiastical lords. In 1585 Robert Buxton—lord 
of the great manor of Chanonz, in Tibenham, and 
the closely trusted friend and counsellor of the fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, and his son, the Earl of Arundel— 
became tenant here during one of those accesses of 
treason which threw the rents of the Norfolk lands 
from time to time into the hands of the Crown. And 
one of the first things he did here was to restore 
again the worship of God, which had been silent for 
forty years. At his own cost he threw across the 
remains of the ruined nave of the Collegiate Church, 
filling up the empty window spaces with the brick- 
work windows as they now appear, and closing in the 
eastern end at the chancel arch and the openings of 
the transepts with strong timber partitions. And thus 
he framed, out of the ruins of the church, the oblong 
square room with which we have to do at the present 
day. In 1599, this Mr. Buxton obtained license from 
the Crown to purchase the property from the Norfolk 
family, and from that time to this it has remained 
with his descendants, who have maintained the 
church and services as he did, at their own cost. 
Thus it has come to pass that there is here a private 
chapel, the freeliold property of a private person, and, 
as such, free from all exterior jurisdiction. And yet, 
as it falls within the exemptions of the Marriage Act 
of 1762, it possesses by the usage of 300 years all 
jura sacra as fully as if it were a parish church. 
Whatever changes await the Church of England, 
there is one place here at least in Norfolk where 
her sacred associations remain beyond the reach of 
political treatment.—The party then proceeded to 
Shadwell Court. In the library many of the charters 
and ancient documents which had supplied Dr. Bennet 
with the materials for his paper were displayed. 
Here were exhibited the charterand seal of Edmund 
de Gonvile, the founder of Gonvile Hall, Cambridge; 
fragments of ancient music scores, beautifully written, 
found on the covers of an old court roll; a charter of 
Roger Bigod ; the writ for collecting ship money, 
addressed to the High Sheriff of Norfolk, an ancestor 
of Sir Robert Buxton ; a cushion cover, supposed to 
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have been worked by members of the Buxton family, 
wrought with an artistic scene, commemorative of the 
marriage of Charles II.; the deed granting the 
nunnery at Thetford to Sir Richard Fulmerston 
(1538) ; the deed granting Rushworth College to the 
Earl of Surrey; the deed granting the Manor of 
Brettenham to the College of Rushworth ; the achieve- 
ment of Le Seneschal Buxton, constable of Bordeaux. 
temp. Richard II., preserved in the Nunnery of Bun- 
gay until the Dissolution ; a picture of Chanonz Hall, 
Tibenham, the grand old ancestral homeof the Buxtons ; 
the crown grant of Rushforth to Robert Buxton in 
the time of Elizabeth ; the Common Form Book of 
Edward Stonnage, clerk to the Privy Council of Queen 
Elizabeth ; a gold coronation medal of George IV. ; 
Sir Robert John Buxton’s Pitt Club medal ; a relic 
of Mary Queen of Scots; the original Rushworth 
register ; a patent of High Shrievalty of Charles I. ; 
the MSS. of the charge of” Robert Buxton, Chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions, 1552 ; and many curious books. 

St. Albans Architectural and Archzological 
Society.—Sept. 20.—Assembling within Dunstable 
Priory Church, the Rev. Canon Davys read the fol- 
lowing paper on the Priory Church of St. Peter: We 
are assembled in a priory church, built and endowed 
by King Henry I. towards the latter end of his reign. 
The King died in 1135, and there is evidence that 
the foundation charter was drawn up soon after 1131. 
The character of the Norman portions of this church 
is of the period I have just mentioned, and we have, 
therefore, at Dunstable Norman work to which we 
may, without hesitation, give the date commencing, 
let us say, at 1132; a most valuable point, when 
comparing it with other buildings of much the same 
character. But, if the work of building the whole 
Priory Church was commenced in 1132, or thereabouts, 
we must remember that the structure would be begun, 
as usual, at its eastern end, and that it would then 
take some time to complete the presbytery, the tran- 
sept, and central tower, so that twenty years at least 
might well elapse before the work of the actual nave 
could be completed. It is not surprising that a 
town containing within it a great religious foundation 
should have sprung up under royal patronage soon 
after the establishment of the Norman power in 
England, at Dunstable, for the place was an important 
centre of communication. The great Roman north- 
west road, the Watling-street, running from London 
to Chester, was intersected nearly at right angles 
here by the Icknyld-street, running from Salisbury to 
Bury St. Edmunds. These roads, though now doubt- 
less much changed from their original appearance, 
still cross each other in the midst of the present town, 
and besides these two, the Fosse-way also passed 
through Dunstable. The town itself is supposed to 
have been built at the junction of all these ways for 
the protection of travellers against highwaymen, and 
to have derived its name from a celebrated character 
in that fraternity, Thomas “Dun.” Thus the original 
church here, as designed by the builders probably 
employed under Henry I., consisted of a choir with 
apsidal termination, transepts with apsidal chapels 
and central tower, and the constructive nave, of which 
we see the remains. The lines of the original roofs 
of the aisles including the triforium can still be made 
out in the ringing-room of the tower, and would 





indicate a clerestory, giving much greater height to 
the nave than it at present possesses. The south aisle 
is vaulted, a recent restoration from the authority 
provided by the original vaulting found in its two 


easternmost bays. The Dunstable west front of this 
period, judging from these remains, must have been 
remarkably rich of its kind, and we learn from the 
chronicle that it was flanked by two towers, for in the 
month of December 1221 they both collapsed, the 
south tower falling upon the Prior’s Hall, a great part 
of which it destroyed, and the north tower falling 
upon the church, and demolishing the parts where it 
fell. The Norman and Transitional church of Dun- 
stable Priory then must have been a three-towered 
structure, of which’ the western towers and the front 
which they flanked must have been of very rich 
character ; but the building must have been singularly 
unfortunate, either in its foundation or construction, 
for not only was there ruin at the west front in 1221, 
but it may be inferred from the chronicle there had 
been occasion to renew the eastern parts of the church 
before 1213, since in that year mention is made of a 
great dedication of the Ecclesia proper, or choir, which 
must have been the second on the former site. Early 
English builders soon after this occurred must have 
set to work to repair the fearful damage at the west 
front of the church caused by the fall of the towers in 
1221, and they conceived a design of singular beauty. 
In this west front the great central door of the Transi- 
tion Norman design was retained, and side doors of 
extraordinary richness, and of pointed form, were 
arranged to lead into the aisles, of which that at the 
north side still remains, the walls being enriched with 
elegant flat diaper carving, much like that in the 
choir at Westminster Abbey. Above these doors are 
lines of arcading of extraordinary beauty, and a west 
window of two lancet lights, with a niche of great 
richness between them. Within this window is what 
we see, three noble lancet arches taking the lines of 
the windows and niches without, which are flanked 
by two openings with arches descending on either 
side. It is by no means easy now to trace the 
intended sky line of this front; it appears to have 
risen in stages, after the manner of steps, as the 
west front of Wells does, and I should conclude that 
there were windows, probably triplets or more, with 
arcading and niches above. But whatever the com- 
plete Early English design, this again was doomed 
to great obliteration in Early Perpendicular times.— 
Mr. Ridgway Lloyd then read a paper as follows: 
The Priory of Dunstable was founded in honour of St. 
Peter, for Augustinian (or Austin), also called Black 
Canons, towards the end of the reign of Henry I. 
These Canons, belonging to the class called “Regular,” 
lived in common, having a cloister, refectory, and 
dormitory. The altars of St. Mary, St. Frehemund, 
St. Nicholas, and St. James were dedicated. 1208,— 
The almonry was begun in March, and finished before 
St. Luke’s day, October 18th. 1212.—Miracles as- 
cribed to St. Frehemund, king and martyr. 1213.— 
On the feast of St. Luke, the church was dedicated 
by Hugh II., Bishop of Lincoln, in the presence of 
earls and barons, abbots and priors, many nobles, and 
of common people without number. On this occasion 
thirty days’ pardon was given to penitents making a 
true confession who should come thither in fifteen 
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days, and there was also granted by the same Bishop 
twenty {days’ pardon, thenceforth for ever, to those 
who should come on the anniversary of the day of 
dedication, or within the octave. Relics of many 
saints, obtained by the Prior from numerous friends, 
were by the Bishop deposited in the highaltar. 1220. 
—On April 18th, the Bishop of Lismore dedicated the 
altar of Holy Cross in honour of All Angels, and the 
altar of the parish in honour of St. John the Baptist. 
1222.—In the month of June the roof of the presby- 
tery fell in, and it was repaired before the autumn of 
the same year. During a storm in the month of 
December fell two towers in the west front of the 
church, one of which fell upon the Prior’s Hall, 
and ruined a great part of it; the other struck the 
church, a portion of which it shattered. 1228.—A 
dispute arose between the Prior and ten of the towns- 
men in reference to offerings, resulting in the excom- 
munication of these persons, who, nevertheless, 
persisted in entering the church, accompanied by 
the populace. In consequence of this, the convent 
and the parish priest ceased to celebrate solemn 
masses in the church from August Ist to the feast 
of St. Denys (October 9th); solemnly celebrating 
meanwhile in the Infirmary chapel. For this cause 
Hugh II., Bishop of Lincoln, came to Dunstable with 
a number of clergy and chaplains, and from the rood- 
loft in the church he solemnly excommunicated the 
aforesaid ten persons, unless they should make satis- 
faction before the feast of St. Martin, November 11th. 
1228.—In this year was founded the chapel of St. Mary, 
in the Canons’ cemetery. 1231.—In this year was dedi- 
cated the altar of St. Mary, by Hugh, Bishop of Ely, 
with the assistance of Thomas, Bishop of Norwich. 
1247.—On the vigil of St. Lawrence’s day (August 9th), 
the King (Henry III.) came to Dunstable with the 
Queen and their children, Edward and Margaret, to each 
of whom the Canons gave presents, namely, to the King 
a gilt cup, and to the Queen another ; to Edward a 
golden buckle, and to Margaret another, at a cost of 
22 marks. The King and Queen then offered eight 
pieces of silk, and the King gave 100 silver shillings 
for making a thurible and a pix. 1248.—In this 
year, on St. Simon and St. Jude’s day (28th October), 
died Simon of Edelesbure, and was buried in the 
church of Dunstable before the cross. Of his sub- 
stance was provided for the altar of the cross a silver 
chalice, a missal, a vestment, a lamp to burn con- 
tinually, a light at two masses; namely, a wax taper 
from the Purification (February 2nd) to the feast of 
All Saints (November Ist), for which two candles 
were to be substituted from the feast of All Saints 
until Purification, It was also provided from his 
estate that a mass of Our Lady should there be per- 
petually sung, and a pittance granted for ever to the 
convent on every Monday which was not a feast-day ; 
and that on the day of his anniversary as much bread 
as could be made from five quarters (of wheat), to- 
gether with a thousand herrings, should be bestowed 
on the poor for ever. 1250.—In the month of March 
was begun the inner gate within the Court of Dun- 


stable, which was finished the same year. The 
refectory was roofed with ten loads of lead. 1251. 
—A new private dormitory was built. 1254.—Great 


stable built. 1258—On Saturday in Easter week 
(March 3oth) the great stable fell to the ground ; 


‘it was repaired before the feast of St. Michael. 1272. 
—Simon of Weston, a blind cleric, was admitted into 
the almonry. 1273.—In this year, the nave of Dun- 
stable Church was restored at the cost of the parish- 
ioners ; namely, from the altar at the cross as far as 
the west door towards the north (that is, the northern 
porch at the west end). The same year was erected 
a great dove cot, near the tailors’ workshops. 1275. 
—King Edward I. and his queen were entertained 
here on St. Andrew’s day (30th November). 1276.— 
Dormitory mentioned. Great bells on the 
occasion of the murder by the King’s falconers of the 
convent chaplain. 1277.—Two great bells given, and 
a third shortly after. 1282.—A new body to the 
bakehouse, and a wall to the brewhouse built. 1283. 
—A clock was made and placed over the rood-loft. 
1288.—William le Breton, prior, buried in the 
Chapter-house. 1289.—The parishioners of Dun- 
stable completed two pinnacles in the front of the 
church towards the north, and they, in like manner, 
restored the stone carving in the north porch, which 
was ruinous throughout. 1290.—In December the 
body of Queen Eleanor was brought to Dunstable, 
and remained one night. In the middle of the 
market-place a bier was set up, until such time as 
the Chancellor of the King, and other great men who 
were then present, had chosen a suitable spot, where, 
later on, was erected, at the King’s cost, a cross of 
wonderful height ; the Prior being present and sprin- 
kling holy water. 1293.—The great cross in the 
church and the figures of Mary and John were 
newly painted, and many images of saints in the 
church were likewise renewed. 1295.—Two robbers 
escaped from the gaol, one of whom fled for sanctuary 
to the church ; in consequence of this, the principal 
gaol was entirely rebuilt of stone and cement. 1302. 
—The old chapel of Blessed Mary, which was ruinous, 
and which had been built by Richard, fourth Prior 
of this church, was pulled down, and rebuilt from the 
foundations. 1349.—In the time of the plague, the 
parishioners of Dunstable made a bell, and called it 
Mary, and Prior Roger provided lead for roofing 
the bell-tower.—Dr. Griffith then read some extracts 
from the church registers, which by the permission 
of the rector and churchwardens he was enabled to 
produce.—Leaving the church, the party proceeded 
to the Priory, where Mr. Cookson showed them 
‘the vaulted chamber,” the only part now remain- 
ing of the original structure. Some ancient wax 
candles found behind the wainscoting were inspected. 
—Having driven to the foot of the knolls, the 
party walked up to the ancient earthworks.—Dr. 
Griffith said that there were two old Roman ways 
which met near this spot—he meant the Ichnield- 
street and the Watling-street. ‘The latter street ran 
from Anglesea right through the country into Kent, 
and the other road ran from Totnes, in Devon, to 
Bury St. Edmunds, Along both these roads marks of 
the Roman occupation were constantly found. The 
British ways were marked by a series of parallel 
tracts, similar to what they saw lower down the hill. 
No one could tell what the five knolls on which they 
were standing were. They had been examined, and 
marks of sepulture were noticed. It was a tradition 
in the neighbourhood that five kings with golden boots 
were buried beneath them. 
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Brighton and Sussex Natural History Society. 
—Sept. 27.—Dr. W. A. Hollis, President, in the chair. 
—Mr. F. E. Sawyer read a paper on ‘“‘ The Birds and 
Mammals of Sussex.” ‘‘On April 8th, 1875, I read 
a paper on this subject, and now wish to add some 
further notes. /ammals.—I then stated that the 
wolf was long extinct in Sussex, but have since found 
from Professor Boyd Dawkins’ Zarly Man in Britain, 
p- 493, that ‘the wolves of Sussex devoured the 
bodies of the English slain on the battle-field of 
Senlac.’ Mr. J. E. Harting, in his work on Extinct 
British Animals (1880, p. 154), says, ‘In the parish 
of West Chiltington, near Pulborough, Sussex, on 
the south edge of the lower greensand formation which 
overlooks the Weald, is a spot called Wolfscrag, 
where tradition says the last wolf of the Weald was 
killed.’ Camden refers to Sedgwick Castle in Sussex 
as once known ‘to those that hunt the marten cat.’ 
Writing in 1853, the Rev. G. M. Cooper says a few 
years since three otters were seen in the moat of 
Michelham Priory, through which the river Cuckmere 
flows. Two otters were shot on January 14th, 1883, 
on the banks of the Adur, near Henfield. The male 
measured 3ft. 6}in., and weighed 16$lbs.; the female 
measured 3ft. tin., and weighed 114lbs. (Brighton 
Herald, June 20th, 1883). I find that I omitted to 


mention the seal amongst the extinct Sussex mammals. , 


Bede, in his Zcclestastical History, states that Selsea 
(formerly Selesen) derived its name from the seals 
found there, and though one or two writers seem to 
think this absurd, I see no reason to doubt the fact, 
as seals are occasionally found on the English coast ; 
and recently, when visiting Heligoland, which is a 
little farther north, I saw three seals sitting on a sand- 
bank, and I believe they are common at the mouths 
of the Elbe and Weser in Germany. The Sussex 
fishermen call the porpoise ‘Bluely.” Mr. Rolf (an 
old Brighton fisherman) has told me a curious anec- 
dote of the porpoise. About forty-five years ago, 
when fishing about thirty miles off Brighton, they 
caught a young porpoise in a mackerel net. The 
mother came to the surface of the water and cried like 
a child at the loss. The fishermen then put the young 
one over the side of the boat, and the mother came 
and took hold of it with her mouth, and tucking it 
under her fin, carried it off in triumph! Birds.— 
Amongst the forty-two species of birds which I added 
to the Sussex was the black-winged stilt (Himantopus 
candidus), another of which has since been seen on 
May 6th, 1880, at Eastbourne, by Captain Clarke 
Kennedy (Zoologist, 1880, p. 300). I referred to the 
bustard as an extinct bird, and find that White, in his 
Natural History of Selbourne(Letter vii. to Barrington), 
states that there were bustards on the wide downs 
near Brighthelmstone. Mr. Borrer, of Cowfold, writ- 
in¢ in the Zoologist (1880, p. 143), says, that ‘in 
February 1880 he saw a great skua flying over the 
Chain Pier, Brighton.’ From the Sussex Archzo- 
logical Collection (xvii., 115) I learn that the date of 
the introduction of the pheasant into England is un- 
certain, but that it is known they were breeding in 
Sussex in 1245. The Sussex Datly News of August 
28th, 1876, records that‘ on August 20th an im- 
mature specimen of the Glossy Ibis was shot in a 
water meadow near Arundel.’ I have compiled two 
lists of Sussex Folk Names of Mammals and Birds. 


Sussex Mammal Folk Names.—Bluely—the porpoise ; 
Flit—a bat; Futtice—a weazel; Kime—a weazel, 
Cooper gives &éve, Mr. Parish mentions a curious 
story of a boy in a Sussex Sunday-school who thought 
that Pharaoh’s fat and lean sine were weazels; 
Sheere-Mouse—a field-mouse ; Sow Cat—a female 
cat. Sussex Bird Folk Names.—Barley-bird—Ray’s 
wagtail, Motacilla flava; Brown-bird—the thrush ; 
Caffincher—the chaffinch ; Clod-bird—common bun- 
ting, Emberiza miliaria ; Culver—a pigeon or dove, 
there is a field at Selmeston called the Culver Ake, 
z.., pigeon’s oak ; Cutty, also Kitty—the wren ; Duck 
Hawk—peregrine falcon ; Fanner —a hawk ; Flappers 
—young wild ducks, which have just taken to wing, 
but are unable to fly; Forky-tail Kite—the kite, 
Milous vulgaris; Galley-bird, Gallows-bird—the wood- 
pecker; Grey-bird—the thrush; Gull—a gosling ; 
Hedge-pick or Hedge Mike—the hedge sparrow; 
Jack Hearn—a heron, referred to as ‘a gurt old jack- 
hearn’; Little French Woodpecker—lesser spotted 
woodpecker, Picus minor; Mew—Sea-gull ; Parson- 
Gull—great black-backed gull, Larus marinus; 
Parrot-billed Willock or Willy—razor-bill, Ada torda; 
Puttock—common buzzard, Butes vulgaris; Real 
Titlark—the Brighton birdcatchers’ name for the tree 
pipit, Anthus vulgaris; Rinding-bird—wryneck, Yunx 
torquilla; Screecher—common swift, Cypsehis apus; 
Scutty—the wren; Sea Parrot—puffin, /vatercula 
arctica; Shag, or Seaford Shag—the cormorant, Shag 
is also a nickname for the inhabitants of Seaford ; 
Skiffi—common tern, Sterna hirundo; Spudger— 
common sparrow; Squab—an unfeathered bird ; 
Stone-Falcon—male sparrow-hawk in winter ; Stone- 
Runner—ringed plover, Charnorius hiaticula; Stony 
Redpole—mealy redpole, Zinota canescens; Titterel— 
whimbrel, Vumenius phaopus; Tom—any cock bird, 
as a ‘tom turkey’ or ‘tom parrot’; Willock or 
Willy—common guillemot, Uria troile ; Windhover— 
kestrel, Falco tinnunculus; Yaffle—green woodpecker, 
—— says it is so named because its notes are like a 
aug Sg 

Keith Field Club.—5th Sept.—The Club had 
an excursion to Auchroisk and Boat o’ Brig. At 
Taucher’s Mill they stopped to examine one of the 
best of those remarkable heaps of slag that are to be 
found at various places in the counties of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Elgin. This heap is on the farm of Cur- 
lusk. Mr. Fraser led the way to Boat o’ Brig, where 
he pointed out the site of the Hospital of St. Nicholas, 
of the graveyard, and of the old bridge. The most 
interesting thing Mr. Fraser pointed out was a part of 
the old Bridle Road, on which files or strings of horses 
laden with goods of various kinds passed and re-passed 
between Elgin and Keith. These bridle roads were 
so narrow that one string of horses could not pass 
another, so there were Joops or sidings at intervals, 
where the horses going in different directions could 
pass each other. The part seen was just at one of 
those loops. The next stage in road-making was 
also seen. It was for wheeled vehicles, but narrow 
and rough. It was interesting to compare these with 
the present road and with the railway. In few places 
can these four stages of progress be seen so well as 
near Boat o’ Brig.—Mr. Linn read the following notes 
on the early working of iron in the country with re- 
ference to the slag heap that had been visited :— 
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**On our way to Auchroisk to-day we had an oppor- 
tunity of examining on the farm of Curlusk one of 
the best of a remarkable set of small mounds or heaps, 
that are evidently the sites on which iron has been 
smelted. Similar remains are found in the south of 
Scotland. They are found also in England, as in the 
Forest of Dean. Some of these Forest of Dean ones 
show that iron had been worked there in Roman times, 
because Roman coins and other articles have been 
found deeply buried in the heaps of iron cinders. In 
Scotland, so far as I know, we have no such evidence 
of the early working of iron. Indeed, there seems to 
be nothing at all known of its beginnings in Scotland. 
In the introduction to Zarly Records relating to Mining, 
collected by R. W. Cochran-Patrick, we find that the 
earliest historical notice of the working of iron in 
Scotland is in a grant made by David I. to the Abbey 
of Dunfermline, in 1153, of a tithe of all the iron 
brought into the town. Again, in the Charter of St. 
Peter’s Hospital in Aberdeen, by Bishop Matthew 
Kinnimont, who died in 1199, there is also a grant of 
a tenth of the iron. ‘In 1263, the Bull of Pope 
Urban IV. confirmed to the Monastery of Pluscardin 
their grant of the tithe ’ of the iron which was dug in 
the forests of Piuscardin and Whitetree. For a long 
time after this there is hardly any mention of the 
working of iron. The next date we have is 1609, 
when it was proposed to erect iron works in the High- 
lands on account of the abundance of wood. An Act 
of Parliament forbade this because the waste of timber 
would be too great. I shall give the ‘Act anent the 
making of Yrne with Wode.’ ‘At Edinburgh, 27th 
Jan. 1609. Forsamekle as it hes pleasit god to 
discover certane vaynes of ritche mettall within this 
kingdome ; as alsua certane wodis in the helandis : 
whilkis wodis by reason of the savagnes of the inhabi- 
tantis thair about wer ather unknawin or at the leist 
unprofitable and unused: And now the estaitis pre- 
sentlie conveyned being informit that some personis 
upon advantage of the present generall obedience in 
those partis wald erect yrne milnis in the same pairtis : 
To the utter waisting and consumeing of the saidis 
wodis: whilkis mycht be reserved for mony better 
vseis: and vpoun moir choise and proffitable mettaillis 
for the honnour benefite and estimatioun of the king- 
dome: TZhairfore the estatis presentlie conveyned 
statutis and ordanis: and thairwith commandis 
chairgeis and inhibitis all and sundrie his maiesties 
leigis and subiectis : That nane of thame presome nor 
tak upoun hand to woork and mak ony Irne with wod 
or tymmer vndir the pane of confiscatioun of the haill 
yrne that salbe maid with the said tymmer: to his 
maiestes vse: And ordanis publicatioun to be maid 
heirof be oppin proclamatioun at all places neidfull 
quhairthrow nane pretend ignorance of the same.’ 
By 1613, a change of feeling in regard to the matter 
had some way been brought about; for at this date 
we find the Privy Council making a ‘ Proclamatioun 
restreaning the Transporte of Yrne Vr.’ ‘ At Edin- 
burgh, 7th April, 1613.—Forsamekle as certane of his 
Majesteis subjectis oute of thair affectioun to the 
credite reputatioun and commoun weill of this thair 
native countrey haveing interprysit the practise and 
making of yrne within the same and haveing with verie 
grite troubellis chargeis and expenssis broght that 
work to ane ressounable good perfectioun of purpois 





and resolutioun to prosequute and fallow out the same 
work for the good of the countrey: Thay ar lyk to be 
hinderit and disapointit in the cours and progres of 
the saidis workis by the frequent transport is now be- 
come sa ordinar and common alsweill in the personis 
of strangeris as of the borne subjectis of this realme as 
thair cannot be haid sufficientlie whairwith to interteny 
the sadis workis and since this art and practise of 
making of yrne is most necessar and expedient for the 
commounweill of the countrey and that the same can 
not be intertenyed and haldin fordwart yf thair be not 
aboundance and sufficienie of vre within the countrey 
whairwith to work the same,’ etc. I need not quote 
more. The substance of the remainder of the ‘ Pro- 

clamatioun’ is to forbid all his Majesty’s subjects as 
well as strangers from carrying forth of the realm any 
iron ores under certain specified penalties.” ‘‘ In 1610, 
Sir George Hay of Nethercliff had a gift of the manu- 
facture of iron and glass ‘ within the haill boundis of 
the kingdom of Scotland’ for thirty-one years, and 
this was confirmed by an Act of Parliament in 1612; 
and at the same time Archibald Primrose, clerk of the 
mines, had his license for making iron within the 
sheriffdom of Perth ratified. In 1621, Sir George 
Hay of Kinfauns had permission to transport any iron 
made by him to any port or harbour of any burgh, not- 
withstanding the privileges or liberties formerly granted 
tothe burghs.” “In 1728,the York Building Company, 

among their other extensive but short-lived works, 

had furnaces for smelting iron erected in the parish 
of Abernethy. No great progress was made in the 
manufacture of iron till the beginning of the present 
century. In 1805 or 1806, Mr, David Mushet, 

manager of the Calder Iron Works, discovered the 
rich and- valuable Blackband Ironstone, which, in 
honour of him, was called the ‘ Mushet Blackband.’ 
The next great step was the discovery and introduc- 

tion of the hot blast by Mr. J. B. Neilson in 1830. 

We all know what a state of perfection the manufac- 
ture of iron has reached now, and what changes have 
been brought about in the appearance of a great part 
of Central Scotland since the beginning of the century. 
But all this throws no light on such heaps of slag as 
that we have just examined. How and when the iron 
was got we do not know, though we do know that 
iron is not at all uncommon in the quartzites, etc., of 
this district, as may be seen in the railway cutting and 
in the Burn of Mulben quite near at hand, and also 
on the side of Ben Aigan, near Arndilly. Whether it 
was derived from such sources or from bog iron, or 
whether the ore was brought from a distance— 
just as we know limestone used to be brought from 
considerable distances, and in some cases is so 
still, and prepared in a kiln on the farm—we have 
no means just now of knowing. It seems likely, 
however, that it was brought from a distance. Dr. 
Ivison Macadam, of Edinburgh, is at present experi- 
menting on such ‘slags,’ and we may expect, I think, 
that some light will thus be thrown on the matter. 
The solving of the problem is another case in which 
the members of the Keith Field Club may do good 
work. Some of you may know more places than I 
do where such heaps are to be seen. The first one 
that I knew of is at Auchinroath, near Rothes. About 
twenty years ago Dr. Gordon of Birnie sent me a fine 
specimen of the slag, which most of you have seen. 
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To the heap we have just visited I was directed by 
Mr. Steuart of Auchlunkart. There is one on the 
side of the Bin of Cairnie, from which I got some 
good specimens, and in a field on the farm of Ged- 
loch, in the parish of Birnie, scattered pieces are very 
numerous, showing that a mound or heap had once 
been there. The greater part of Scotland has only 
very recently come into possession of the advantages 
of the Age of Iron. It is not a very great while 
since wooden ploughs went out of use. Nor is it 
so very long since the carts had wooden axles and 
solid wooden wheels. Wooden forks and graips have 
not very long ago gone out of use. In the case of 
these latter articles there was a kind of transition or 
passage to the ‘Iron Age’ by tipping the prongs 
with iron. Indeed, almost up to our own time so 
scarce and dear was iron that wherever wood or 
stone could be made to serve the purpose they 
were used.” 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—Oct. 22nd.— 
Mr. J. W. Clark, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
Ridgeway exhibited two Roman coins lately found in 
Cottenham Fen—a middle brass of Trajan and a 
denarius of Alexander Severus, vev. Hope advancing 
to left and holding the flower of immortality sPEs. 
PVBLICA; also an unpublished copper Ely token 
WILLIAM. GOTOBED. 1662 ELEY ; on a shield ermine 
three Ely crowns in chief.—Mr. Lewis exhibited a 
plated denarius of Trajan (COS. VI. = 112 A.D.) found last 
July near the surface in a field opposite to Cavendish 
College; and also nine fragments of pre-historic 
Mexican pottery from Southern Utah, presented by 
Mr. E. A. Barber, of Philadelphia.—The Rev. G. F. 
Browne described ‘‘some sculptured stones of Anglian 
characterin Lothian(Abercorn, Morhan, etc.)and some 
recently discovered sculptured stones in Durham and 
Yorkshire (Auckland. Cawthorne, Chester-le-Street, 
Filey, Gilling, Kirk-Levington, Northallerton, Ripon, 
Whitby. York, etc.).” His remarks were illustrated by 
a large number of outlined rubbings of the stone 
crosses and other objects to which he alluded. The 
stones in Scotland south of the Forth differed entirely 
fiom those north of the river, of which latter Mr. 
Browne showed very fine specimens from Pitfour and 
Iunfallandy. The stones north of the Forth were 
for the most part flat stones, with crosses and figures 
sculptured on them. The stones south of the Forth 
were entirely of the nature of pillar stones, with the 
four sides sculptured. With regard to ornamentation, 
the characteristic difference was that the finest stones 
from the Forth to the Humber bore upon them 
scrolls, of very great grace and beauty ; while among 
the whole of the stones in the Pictish parts of Scot- 
land there was only one instance of a decided scroll 
of the classical character, and that stone, curiously 
enough, was the only one in those parts which bore 
an inscription, in Roman minuscules. The time when 
the whole of the district was under one management, 
politically and ecclesiastically, was very well defined, 
and the dates of such monuments as were dated 
brought them to the earlier part of that period. The 
pillar at Bewcastle had beautiful scrolls on it, and it 
bore runes declaring that it was set up in memory of 
Alchirid, who died in 664. But a case where perhaps 
the date was more clear was found at Hackness. 
He showed rubbings of the various sides of the 


Hackness fragment, bearing scrolls of much beauty ; 
also one of the numerous inscriptions on the stone, 
which were in Roman letters and in Anglian runes 
and in tree runes, showing that Oedilburga was the 
person whom the stone commemorated. She was 
abbess of Hackness at King Aldfrid’s death in 705. 
Proceeding to Chester-le-Street, he showed a number 
of stones found this year. One was a shaft, bearing 
a man on horseback—a most unusual feature on an 
English stone—with two dragons bearing down upon 
him from above, and on them was inscribed, in 
Roman and Runic characters mixed, the word 
EADMVND. Edmund accompanied his brother 
Athelstane to Chester-le-Street, on his way to repel 
an inroad from the north, and on that occasion 
Athelstane made very rich offerings at the shrine of 
St. Cuthbert. The other stones found were portions 
of the large socket stones in which the shafts of the 
crosses had been placed. They were sculptured on 
all sides with subjects. One of those subjects was a 
figure trampling on a dragon, with a figure on either 
side having a head not human. He showed a stone 
at Bishop Auckland bearing a continuous scroll, in 
the members of which were birds and animals feeding 
on fruit, and he pointed out various stages in the 
decadence of these scrolls. The first idea was that 
developed at Ruthwell and Bewcastle, the Christian 
tree of life in which birds and animals rested and fed 
in peace and plenty. He believed the early teachers 
meant to contrast this tree with the ash, which was 
the object of pagan worship, and he showed a frag- 
ment of a fine shaft at York, on one side of which 
were two harts feeding on fruit, probably two of the 
four harts which the pagan Saxons represented as 
feeding on the ash tree, while on the other side was a 
beautiful series of scrolls with grapes and wheat-ears, 
representing the Christian vine and the true bread, 
that being the first idea of the scroll. The stone at 
Auckland, which was of later date, introduced the 
idea of sporting, and on it was represented a man 
lurking among the scrolls and taking aim with his 
bow and arrow at one of the animals. The head of 
the man was beautifully cut, and he wore a tight 
skull cap and a pair of very carefully trimmed 
moustaches, but no other hair about his face. That 
circumstance pointed to the later period of the Saxon 
monarchy, up to which period the Saxons had worn 
beards. In the manuscript of Aldhelm’s treatise 
De Virginitate were scrolls with beautifully wrought 
lions and other animals involved in them, but the 
animals were quite stiff, the scrolls were there merely 
for ornamentation, and not as representing life and 
peace and plenty. After the Norman Conquest a 
scroll of like character was to be found, at the west 
door of Lincoln Cathedral. But there the departure 
from the original was still greater, for not only was 
there a man below, attempting to slay one of the 
animals, but in the member above was another man 
engaged in a similar attempt. Mr. Browne then 
showed a group of rubbings from a remarkable 
cylindrical pillar at Masham; and also of two stones 
which he had found high up in a buttress of 
the north transept of Ripon minster, a portion of 
that cathedral which had remained almost un- 
— since it was built by Archbishop Roger in 
1160. 
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Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—Oct. 31st. 
—The Rev. Dr. Bruce in the chair.—The Chairman 
read ‘‘Notes on the recently discovered turrets on 
Walltown Crags.” At a recent meeting of our society 
I mentioned that a specimen of that nearly obliterated 
class of buildings, the turret, which originally were 
thickly set along the whole line of the Roman Wall, 
had been found upon the westernmost height of the 
Walltown Crags. Through the kindness of our 
friend Mr. Lamb, I have been supplied with an 
accurately drawn ground plan of the building, from 
which I glean the following particulars. The wall at 
this point of its course is 7 ft. thick. The turret is let 
into the wall to the extent of 24 ft., leaving the wall 
immediately to the north of it of a thickness of only 
4ft. 6in. The interior measurement of the turret 
from east to west is 13 ft., from north to south 
II ft. 10 in. The thickness of its walls is 3 ft. 2 in. 
The present height of its walls varies from 3 ft. to 6 ft. 
The wall which forms the north wall of the turret 
stands nine courses high. In my recent notice of this 
turret, I expressed a hope that further investigation 
would be made in order to ascertain whether some 
more turrets could not be found to the east of it, so 
as to settle the question how many of this class of 
structures there were between two neighbouring mile- 
castles. I am glad to say further light has dawned 
upon us. Our vice-president (Mr. Clayton) sent the 
other day his chief excavator (William Tailford) to 
examine the spot. I give the result of his inquiries. 
At a distance of 578 yards eastwards, measuring 
closely by the wall, he found another turret in all 
respects similar,so far as appearances went, to the 
previously discovered one. Following the line of the 
wall closely for a distance of 412 yards, a mile-castle 
is reached. This mile-castle is laid down in Mr. 
McLauchlan’s survey of the wall. Proceeding east- 
wards again for a distance of 522 yards, our explorer 
found a third turret. This turret stands on the top of 
the hill, on the east side of the gap in which King 
Arthur’s Well is situated. Ordinary observers would 
not have detected the presence of a turret or other 
building here, but the experienced eye of Tailford 
noticed that the herbage on this spot was richer and 
of a different colour from that of the contiguous 
parts ; he, therefore, put down his spade, and found 
the turret. Like all the others, it was let into the 
wall, and it measured from east to west 11 ft., and 
from north to south 9 ft. 6in. Until a thorough 
excavation is made the height of its walls cannot be 
given. Horsley thought that there were four of these 
turrets, or, as we may call them, stone sentry boxes, 
between each mile-castle. So far as we can at present 
see, there were but two.—The Rev. Thomas Stephens 
read a paper on fragments of Roman pottery found on 
the new road leading from Harton to Marsden, where a 
cutting had been made. He said:—“ Happening, in the 
course of a ramble a short while ago, to be passing 
along the new road leading from Harton to Marsden, or 
rather the recent extension towards the latter place of 
the road already existing, I noticed on either hand, at 
a point where a cutting had been made, evident traces 
of fire. I was thus led to examine the cutting more 
closely, and was pleased in the whole of.my search to 
find here and there fragments of pottery, which, though 
small, were of such a character as to leave no doubt 





as to their being Roman. Amongst these were pieces 
of the coarse, dark ware, the brown or yellow, and 
the red lustrous, or what is commonly termed samian 
ware. Whatever doubts I may have had as to the 
former being Roman, there could be none as to the 
latter. I alsounearthed, besides a quantity of animal 
remains, such as the bones and teeth of the ox and 
sheep, and the shells of the common limpet and 
periwinkle, a portion of a bronze nail of characteristic 
Roman workmanship.” —Mr. Cadwallader Bates called 
the attention of the meeting to Newburn Hall, a 
small but quaint specimen of thirteenth century archi- 
tecture, belonging to the Duke of Northumberland, 
and probably the oldest non-ecclesiastical building on 
the north bank of the Tyne between Newcastle and 
Aydon Castle. A considerable, but, fortunately, the 
least interesting portion of this has been recently 
demolished. What remains possesses an arched door- 
way, some corbelling, traces of a small original 
window, and a curious zigzag chimney ; but the whole, 
having been let out into tenements, is in deplorable 
condition. Representations have been made in the 
proper quarters, which it is to be hoped will result in 
the rest of this singular relic being not only spared 
but repaired. The township of Newburn Hall, like 
those of Bothal Demesne and Aydon Castle, repre- 
sents the home farm of the manor. 
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The Antiquity of the Spoon.—The following 
quotation will be welcomed by our readers :—‘‘ The 
use of the spoon is wide-spread, and dates from remote 
antiquity. The form which we use at the present day 
—a small oval bowl, provided with a shank flattened 
handle—is not that which has been universally adopted. 
If we examine into the manners and customs of some 
of the people less civilized than we—the Kabyles, for 
example—we shall find that they use a round 
wooden spoon. Romans also used a round spoon, 
which was made of copper. We might be led, from 
the latter fact, to infer that the primitive form of this 
utensil was round, and that the oval shape is a com- 
paratively modern invention. But such is not the 
case, for M. Chantre, in making some excavations on 
the borders of Lake Paladan, the waters of which had 
been partially drawn off, found, in good state of pre- 
servation, wooden spoons which in shape were nearly 
like those in use at the present day; the only dif- 
ference being in the form of the handle, which was no 
wider than the shank. The lacustrine station where 
these were found dated back to the ninth century, and 
we therefore have evidence that oval spoons were 
already in use during the Carlovingian epoch. The 
Neolithic people used oval spoons made of baked 
clay ; several fragments of such have been found in 
the Seine, and M. Perrault has also discovered a 
number in a Neolithic deposit in Burgundy. This 
gentleman found, in addition, a pot ladle. ‘The 
tablespoons,’ he says, ‘are elongated, and exactly 
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resemble the wooden spoons in use in our kitchens. 
Their bowls vary from three to fourteen mm. in 
depth. The portions of handles which he collected 
were too fragmentary to allow it to be determined 
whether or not they terminated in a flattened handle 
like the modern forms, It might be pertinent to in- 
quire to what possible use a spoon could have been 
put in the Reindeer Age, when raw meat was eaten, 
and when skin bottles were the only water vessels. 
Yet a genuine spoon, made of reindeer’s horn, has 
been discovered in the grotto of Gourdan. _ It is oval, 
very long, and quite shallow. Its handle is very 
elegant, being covered with engraved figures. Un- 
fortunately it is so broken that it is impossible to say 
whether the handle was flattened. The slight depth 
of the spoon should not surprise us, for the men who 
made it knew neither soups nor sauces, and they could 
only have used it for the purpose of extracting the 
marrow from the bones of large animals, or for eating 
the brains of the latter; and for such uses the depth 
of the bowl was of small consequence. M. Piette has 
likewise found other well-characterized spoons in 
deposits of the Reindeer Age. One of these, more 
delicate, narrower, deeper, and less elegant than the 
one just mentioned, was found in one of the lower- 
most strata. At a still greater depth in the same de- 
posit he came across a thick, rudely made spoon, 
which appeared never to have had any handle. It was 
made of rough-dressed bone, with polished edges, 
and its shape was oval. Before the invention of such 
an implement as a spoon, men of the Reindeer Age 
employed the spatula ; and this is found at all depths 
in the Gourdan and Lortet deposits. Mr. Garrigan 
discovered in the grotto of Alhat a fragment of rein- 
deer’s horn hollowed out in its whole length, and 
apparently designed for holding liquids ; and utensils 
were found by M. Piette at Gourdan. These, how- 
ever, were probably only corey used as spoons, 
the only genuine spoons which have been discovered 
being those described above, and which served as 
models for Neolithic men, who afterwards appeared 
on the scene.” 

Old Oak Chest at Stirling Guildhall.—Mr. 
Robert Shearer, Dean of Guild of Stirling, has been 
the means of restoring to that town a valuable old 
oak chest which once belonged to it. The old chest 
formed part of a large collection of old oak furniture 
sold in the Royal Exchange Sale-Rooms, Glasgow, 
on Tuesday, the 19th September, 1882, on which 
occasion Mr. Shearer purchased it. The entry in the 
catalogue is as follows :— 


‘*94. UNIQUE DOLE COFFER, originally in the 
Guildhall, Sterling, the whole being Inlaid and 
Carved in Bold Designs where not covered by 
Inscriptions, which are both zamerousand quaint, 
viz. :—* NO + BETTER +: THOVGHT °: 
THEN : THINCKE ‘ON : GOD: AND ° 
DAYLY : HIM : TO : SERVE, : NO : 
BETTER * GVIFT : THEN : TO: YE ° 
POORE : WHYCHE: READIE : ARE ° 
TO: STERVE;” ‘“‘MAN * SHALL * NOT °* 
LIVE * BY * BREAD * ALONE, * BVT * BY ° 
EVERIE * WORDE ‘THAT * PROCEDETH * OVT * 
OF * THE * MOVTH * OF * YE ‘ LoRD;” 
“TOHN - COWANE’S : GVIFT . TO ° 


VE: CITTIE : OF * STERLING;” “16— 
IT - IS - MORE «: BLESSED « TO: 
GIVE - THEN «: TOO: RECEIVE—36 ;” 
*©T + was * HUNGRIE * AND * YE * GAVE * ME 


MEAT, 

I ‘ was‘ THIRSTIE ‘ AND * YE * GAVE * ME 
DRINK, 

I+: was : A * STRANGER * AND * YE * TOOK 
ME *‘ IN 


’ 
NAKED * AND * YE ‘ CLOTHED * ME, 
I - was * SICK * AND * YE * VISITED * ME.” 


Thought to have been the Gift of some Dole to 
Sterling, by JoHN COWANE, who was a great bene- 
factor to the city, and built and gave the Guildhall, 
as recorded on tablet over entrance.” 

The dimensions are 4 ft. 7} in. long, 24 ft. high, 
214 in. across the top of the lid, and 18 in. deep 
inside. It has been examined by antiquaries, and 
John W. Small, F.S.A, Scot., architect, and author 
of two quarto volumes on Ancient Furniture, gives 
it a page in his volume and a lithograph of the chest. 
He says the old chest in Stirling is a very rich piece 
of workmanship, and has had a curious history. 
Originally it was presented to the Guildry of Stirling 


in 1636 by John Cowane, who was one time Dean of 


Guild, and a great benefactor in endowing an hospital 
or almshouse for decayed Guild brethren. It is next 
heard of at Doune, some six miles from Stirling, 
and might have been carried away there by the 
Highlanders in the rebellion in 1745. An English 
traveller, ev route to the Highlands by Callunder and 
the Lakes, during the change of horses strolled into 
the stable, and the chest attracted his attention, and 
he bought it from the innkeeper and had it sent on to 
England. After resting’ in a mansion in the South for 
at least half a century, the old homestead was broken 
up, and along with the collections of a lifetime it was 
sold in the Auction Mart in Glasgow, and is now 
again back in the old Guildhall of Stirling, where, 
after a devious history and many wanderings, it has 
found a resting-place. Mr. Shearer has given to the 
Stirling Natural History and Archzological Society 
a succinct account of its wanderings, and observes that 
the strong point is the letter from the son of the pur- 
chaser of the chest in Doune more than half a century 
ago, a gentleman of character and position in the 
South, who had no interest in framing a story untrue. 
Another evidence is the letters from gentlemen well 
able to form a correct opinion as to the chest; and 
further, there is the fact that Mr. Small, F.S.A., 
architect, Edinburgh, one of the first authorities on 
ancient furniture, has accepted it as a genuine relic, 
and given it a place in his forthcoming volume. The 
Stirling Fournal of 27th September, 1882, writes : 
‘* Whatever the purposes to which it was put, we 
accept it as a genuine article. Its shape and style are 
undoubtedly of the dole order.” It may have been 
that the chest was intended for a poor dole to wan- 
derers and strangers. The Stiriing Observer, 27th 
September, 1882, says: “There is no doubt of the 
genuineness of this relic. It may have been a charter 
chest for containing the muniments belonging to the 
Guildry.” In the paper by Mr. Cook on the Stirling 
Guildry Ring, read on 5th April, 1883, speaking 
of John Cowane, the auditors report on his accounts, 
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and say that ‘‘John Cowane has delivered to his 
successor in office the gild box with twa keys, ane 
gild kist with the auld wreats and evidents perteining 
to ye said gildrie, with the auld handsenzie [standard ] 


_ and twa pinsells [pennous]and great wey baak [bulk 


for standard weights], and ane irone elwand, and ane 
gild ring, set with sundrie cullors of stanes, the auld 
gift of the gildrie, the charter of King David and 
ane great bunshe of wy wreats perteining to ye said 
gildrie.” 


Dates and Styles of Churches. Chichester Cathedral.—Communicated by Thomas Powell, Sutton 


Court, Broomfield, Salop. 





Section. 


Founder, Style. Date. 





South and West Porches. F 7 ‘ ‘ 4 
Nave 156’ 0” X 92’ 0” x 62’ 0” : : F 
Clerestory . = a ‘ s ‘ ° . 
Triforium p F A 3 = ; ° 
North Aisle . 2 : ° ‘ ; 
South Aisle . a , j - 
North and South Exterior Aisles 
The only instance in England. 
North Transept (Sub-Deanery) . , ° 
South Transept . ° . , . . 
Here is a beautiful window, which is a fine example. 
Choir 105’ 0” x. 59'0” X 600" .  . tl. 
Vaulted Roof . ‘ . 2 - ‘ 
Reredos . ‘ 2 P e . 3 - 
Organ Screen (formerly Oratory) . - ‘ ‘ 
Lady Chapel 63’ 0” x 20’ 0” x 22'0” .  . tig 
This is really a Mortuary Chapel of the Dukes of Richmond, 
and it is used as the Chapter Library. 
Chapter House . . . « « . 
Sacristy . ; . . ° . P . ‘ 
Throne . P . a : ‘ . ‘ . 
Cloisters . P es ‘ ‘ ° ‘ a 
Their position is unique, being placed east, instead of west, 
of the South Transept. 
Spire 271’ 0” . . ; ‘ ; ‘ - - 
The glory of the Cathedral was blown down in 1861, and 
the present one is an exact copy. It is very similar to 
Salisbury. 
South-West Tower 95’ 0” . . . 
Campanile 120’ 0” (detached) . . . - r 
This is the only existing instance of a Bell Tower adjoining 
a Cathedral. 
Presbytery 52’ 0” long . . < . 





Bishop’ Seffrid . . | Early English . . | 1190 
Bishop Ralph Luffa.f} Norman. .  .{| 1095 
Bishop Seffrid; _.| Early English. «| 1190 
Bishop Ralph Luffa.| Norman. .  . {| 1100 

%? ” ” 
Bishop Langton _. | Decorated - «| 1332 
Bishop de la Wych. | Early English . . | 1245 


Bishop de Langton . | Decorated s . | 1320 
Bishop Seffrid . Norman (Late)  .| 1190 
za a Very fine specimen, 
Bishop Sherbourne .| Decorated . .| 1520 
Bishop Arundel __. | Perpendicular . . | 1460 
Bishop de Lespard . | Early English . . | 1290 
Bishop Neville Early English . 1230 
Bishop de Langton. | Decorated .  .| 1320 
Bishop Mawson Perpendicular. .| 1750 
Perpendicular . 
Bishop Neville Early English. . | 1230 


Rebuilt in 4 . | 1862 


Bishop de Langton . | Decorated - «| 1310 


Bishop de Langton . | Decorated . «| 1310 











Old London Paving Acts.—Anno 24 H. 8, 
ca. II, an acte is made for pauing of Strad crosse and 
Charong crosse. 

Anno 25 H. 8, ca. 8, an act is made for pauynge 
of Holborne and Southwarke. 

Anno 32 H. 8, cap. 17, an act was made for 
pauing of diuers streetes & lanes in London. 

Anno 34 H. 8, cap. 12, an act is made for pauinge 
of diuers streetes & lanes in Lédon, & nere unto 
Lédon. 

The Origin of Lobby.—It is curious to note that 
the derivation of Lobby carries us back to times 
when the meeting-places were under the great trees 
of the forest, and not in buildings, Sir Francis 
Palgrave says, ‘‘ The root of the word /eaf or Leafe 
runs through all the variations of ¢off (Dan.), /oof, 
loove (Belg.), and daub (Germ.). From the latter is 
formed /aube, any kind of leafy shade, whether a 
hut or tabernacle constructed of the branches of 
trees, or an arbour or covered walk, or a deambu- 
latory in front of any building —/obia, Jaudia, 
lobiam. Porticus operta ad spatiandum idonea zedibus 


VOL. VIII. “i 


adjuncta— Gatleric—ex Theutonico, laub folium 
quod ejusmodi deambulatoria in preediis rusticis foliis 
obducantur et operiantur (Du Cange). But in the 
usual process of language the primary idea was soon 
obscured ; and in Italy, in the eleventh century, they 
began to apply the term to any arched portico, or 
lobia of other materials—Juxta lobiam marmoream 
. . . lobiam sub diversis arcubus complevit (Ga/vanus 
Flamma, apud Muratori, 12, p. 1015) ; and by another 
inflection, from /obia or Jobgia, the Italian /oggia is evi- 
dently derived.” —Palgrave’s English Commonwealth, 
vol. ii., p. cccxlvii., note. } 

Berkeley Square, London, in 1756.—‘* At one 
o’clock this morning, on Oct. 4, 1756, the Hon. Capt. 
Brudenel was stopt in his chair, just as it enter’d 
Berkeley square, from the Hay-hill, by two fellows with 
pistols, who demanded his money ; he gave them five 
six-pences, telling them he had no more, which having 
taken, they immediately made off ; the captain then 
put his purse and watch under the cushion, got out, drew 
his sword, and being followed by one of the chairmen 
with his pole, and the watchman, pursued them up 
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the hill, where the Hon. Capt. West, who was walk- 
ing, having joined them, one of the fellows having got 
off, they follow’d the other into Albermarile meuse, 
where finding himself closely befet, he drew a pistol, 
and presented it, upon which the captain made a 
lunge at him, and run him thro’ the body ; the fellow 
at the same instant fired his pistol, which the captain 
being still stooping, went over his head, and shot the 
watchman thro’ the lungs; at the instant the pistol 
was discharged, while the fellow’s arm was extended, 
the chairman struck it with his pole ani broke it : he 
was then seized, and carry’d with the watchman to the 
round-house in Dover-street, where Mr. Bromfield and 
Mr. Gataker, two eminent surgeons, came, but the 
captain would not suffer the villain to be dress’d, till he 
discovered who he and his confederates were ; when 
he acknowledged they were both grenadiers in Lord 
Howe's company. The poor watchman died in half 
an hour after he was shot; and the soldier was so 
disabled by his wound that he was carried in a chair 
to justice Fie/ding who sent him to New Prison, where 
he died. It is but a year since Mr. Boudeler was 
robbed in that square, in whose defence a chairman 
was shot.” —Gent. Mag., 1756, p. 495. 

Ancient Family Custom.—A very ancient cus- 
tom, peculiar to the Dyotts, of Freeford Hall, Lich- 
field, was commemorated on the 31st of October last, 
at the funeral of the Rev. W. H. Dyott, of Anstrey. 
For many generations past it has been the custom of 
this family to bury its members within their vault 
in St. Mary’s Church in the city of Lichfield, at night, 
with a torchlight procession. The first interment 
took place in the year 1659. Here lie the remains of 
Sir Richard Dyott, one of the Privy Council to King 
Charles I. in his court at York, and Steward of Lich- 
field in the Charter of James I., in 1621; was an 
active and faithful adherent to the Royal cause in the 
Civil War. He represented the town of Stafford, and 
afterwards the city of Lichfield, during the whole 
reign of Charles I., and suffered much in his service. 
Close by his side lie the remains of his brother, John 
Dyott, better known as Dumb Dyott, who, on St. 
Chad’s Day in 1643, took up his position on the 
battlements of Lichfield Cathedral, from whence he 
shot Lord Brooke, the leader of the Parliamentary 
forces, who was at the time standing in Dam Street, 
directing the attack upon the Cathedral.—At 9 p.m. 
on Wednesday the remains of the Rev. W. H. Dyott 
were conveyed from Freeford Hall, the family seat, 
in a hearse, accompanied by one coach and Colonel 
Dyott’s private carriage, along with the tenants and 
servants, bearing lighted torches. When the Guildhall 
was reached, the torch-bearers retired, and the hearse 
was drawn up to the doors of the church, where it was 
met by the Rev. Prebendary Scott, who officiated. 
The coffin was then taken to the chancel, and the 
goth Psalm sung bythe choir. After the usual lesson, 
the funeral hymn, ‘‘ Days and moments,” was sung, 
and the remains were removed into the Dyott Chapel, 
and then lowered into the vault. At the conclusion 
of the last collect the hymn “ For ever with the Lord ” 
brought the solemn ceremony to a close. No member 
of the family was present at the burial, it being an 
invariable custom that none of the family follow their 


relatives to the grave.—(Communicated by THOMAS 
POWELL.) ; 


Antiquarian Metws. 
—" 


The recent examination of a tumulus situated in the 
old churchyard of Taplow, near Maidenhead, memo- 
rable as the burial place of Sarah Milton, mother of 
John Milton, has resulted in the discovery of a re- 
markable series of Anglo-Saxon objects. The articles 
include an elegant jewelled and enamelled gold 
buckle, gold fibulz, silver armlets and wrist orna- 
ments, a bronze shield, breastplate and helmet, iron 
sword, spear, bronze bucket, two drinking horns with 
ornamented metal mountings, two glass vessels re- 
markably characteristic of the Early Anglo-Saxon 
glass manufacture, and other interesting items. Por- 
tions of human remains, showing no signs of cremation, 
were found with the articles at a depth of about eight 
feet below the natural level of the floor of the barrow 
which must have been the grave of a person of consi- 
derable distinction. The examination of the barrow 
has been conducted with the permission of the Rector 
of Taplow, the Rev. C. Whateley. The whole collec- 
tion is to go to the British Museum, and Mr. Franks 
is superintending its removal. 

The Lllustrirte Zeitung —— the discovery of a 
tragedy by Leopardi on the subject of Pompey. It was 
written when Leopardi was only fourteen. 


Mr. William Paterson, of Edinburgh, has in the 
ag a work on the Scottish game of curling, edited 
y Dr. James Taylor, of Edinburgh. It will contain 
numerous songs and anecdotes referring to the game, 
and will embody a collection of famous curling songs 
gathered together by Dr. Sidey. 

Some interesting remains have been discovered by 
the French Tunisian Archeological Expedition. The 
excavations in the neighbourhood of Bograra, El 
Kantara, have brought to light ruins of great buildings 
belonging to the Roman times. A marble temple, 
believed to have been dedicated to Zephyr, is remark- 
able for the great size of the blocks of which it is con- 
structed. 

During some recent excavations at Tarragona a 
white marble column has been unearthed which is 
believed to have formed part of the monument erected 
there to Augustus Czesar. 


In repairing the city wall and buttresses still in 
existence beside the Dane John at Canterbury a piece 
of Roman tesselated pavement was found embedded 
in the structure. It is formed of small stone cubes, the 
tesserze, all white, being inlaid in a layer of fine 
salmon-coloured mortar, similar to the remains of a 
Roman villa recently found at Wingham and at the 
ancient church of St. Martin. Excavations within a 
short distance of the old city moat have resulted in 
the sma of upwards of a score of skeletons, 
together with Roman urns of fine red ware, a frag- 
ment of a highly decorated bowl, coins, rings, brace- 
lets, some curious flint implements, and rounded sling 
stones, 

A collection of gold and silver ornaments repre- 
senting two distinct aspects of early Scotch art has 
recently been presented to the Museum of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland by Mr. Dundas, of Arniston. 
They were discovered at Largo, in Fifeshire, many 
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years ago, when unfortunately the most valuable por- 
tion of the find was dispersed and irretrievably lost. 


At a meeting of the Manchester Corporation held on 
Oct. 25th, Sir Thomas Baker, in moving the adoption 
of the Court Leet Records Sub-committee’s proceed- 
ings, said the position in which the sub-committee 
were placed at present was a very favourable one. 
The earliest volume of the records had been carefully 
copied and annotated by Mr. Earwaker, and the com- 
mittee had received from him a letter informing them 
that everything was ready now for the purpose of 
having that volume committed to the press. He 
believed that throughout England there was not a 
volume in existence similar to the one they proposed 
having printed, and that it would excite the admira- 


tion of municipal authorities all over the kingdom — 


when it appeared. He had no doubt the general 
opinion would be that in taking such a step the Cor- 
poration of Manchester had acted in a most enlightened 
manner. Councillor J. F. Roberts seconded the 
motion, which was then passed. 


The remains of a Saxon church have been discovered 
at Peterborough. As the workmen engaged in the 
restoration of the cathedral were digging for the pur- 
pose of laying foundations for the new piers, they 
came against masonry which clearly indicates the 
presence of some building in former times. It is 
supposed to be a portion of a Saxon monastery, which 
was built on that spot in the year 665, and destroyed 
by fire in 870. The stones still bear the traces of hav- 
ing been exposed to fire. A Saxon sarcophagus was 
also exposed. 

A singular case came before the Queen’s Bench 
Division from the little Denbighshire borough of Holt. 
An information had been filed against the Corporation 
and the Crown bailiff for the non-fulfilment of certain 
obligations dating back for a long time. On the at- 
tainder of Lord Seymour, in the reign of Edward VI., 
lordships belonging to that unfortunate nobleman were 
vested in the Crown. In the fifth year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth the rents were defined as twelve 
pence for every burgage, twelve pence for every cur- 
tilage, and two shillings for every acre of domain. 
Down to 1819 the sum of £62 2s. 44d., definitely fixed 
at the time of the Restoration, was annually paid to 
the Crown official. Then there was an interval of 
thirteen years, during which £221 appear to have 
accumulated as arrears, followed again by a period 
lasting till 1862, when the rents were paid with regu- 
larity. For the past twenty years, however, the pay- 
ments have entirely fallen into arrear, doubtless owing 
in part to the fact of Holt being an ‘‘unreformed 
corporation. According to strict law, the Crown was 
entitled to seize the town and take possession of every 
tenement in it; but the Attorney-General admitted 
that such a remedy was not to be thought of now-a- 
days. This ancient corporation is simply asked to 
collect one year’s rent, and to faithfully fulfil its obli- 
gations in the future. 

A volume is nearly ready for the press on //k/ey, 
Ancient and Modern, by Rev. R. Collyer, D.D., New 
York, and J. Horsfall Turner, with chapters on the 
prehistoric and natural history, by John Holmes, 


J. W. Davis, F.G.S., F.S.A., Messrs. Clarke and 


Roebuck, and Dr. Arnold Lees, 


The Rev. W. J. Payne has made some interesting 
discoveries at Toppesfield Church. It became necese 
sary to remove a very ancient incised slab of a man in 
armour, which formed part of the pavement, to 
another position, where it would not be concealed by 
the new stalls. This slab is described in Wright’s 
History of Essex, vol. i., p. 649, as follows :—“A 
tombstone on the ground in the chancel bears the 
effigy of a man, but no inscription.” On the men 
lifting it, the name ‘‘ Thomas” appeared as soon as 
the head part of the stone was raised, though a portion 
of the inscription was much defaced. On one half of 
the bevel at the head was “ X THomas,” while on the 
right side was made out ‘‘Le DESPENSER, LORDE 
HAVE MERCIE, MERCIE, MERCIE. AMEN.” The words 
“ Le Despenser, Lorde have” are much defaced. The 
letters are of the fourteenth century, and the slab bears 
a great resemblance to the one in Bitton Church to the 
memory of Sir John de Bitton, figured in Boutell’s 
Monumental Brasses. The time corresponds to that 
when the Le Despensers owned Camoys, the largest 
manor in the parish. ‘On the decease of Ralph 
(Camoys), in 1295, Margaret, his sister, succeeded to 
the estate, whose first husband was Philip Le De- 
spenser, fourth son of Hugh, Earl of Gloucester,” by 
whom she left sons, as the estate on her death, 
in 1330, was held by her eldest son, Philip Le De- 
spenser; so probably Thomas was a younger son. 
The figure bears his shield in a very unusual position, 
covering, as it does, the whole of his breast. The 
bevelled edges and the letters on the bevels show that 
originally the slab covered a raised tomb under a 
canopy in the north wall, as the other half of the 
head bevel and the other side bear no inscription, 
From the legs of Thomas Le Despenser being crossed, 
he was probably the founder of the church that existed 
before the present structure, and as his mother’s name 
was Margaret, the probability is increased by the fact 
that Toppesfield Church is dedicated to St. Margaret, 
his mother’s Christian name suggesting the saint. 
There is also in the chancel, in the south wall, an 
altar tomb bearing a rich polished cross, but no in- 
scription, beneath a canopy. This has been restored 
by the rector, and as one of the quatrefoils (on which 
the slab bearing the cross rests) had to be supplied, 
five-sixths of the ancient one being lost, on removing 
the existing quatrefoil it was discovered that two 
quatrefoils and a trefoil at the west end were made 
out of a solid block of clunch that originally had been 
the middle sill of a decorated window, and here pro- 
bably in this tomb is the original sill of the old east 
window’s middle light. 


An interesting discovery has been made at Ander- 
matt, in the canton of Uri, by some workmen, who 
were excavating near the old church, well known to 
tourists. While digging they suddenly came upon 
several skeletons, and on disturbing them there fell 
from the lower jaw of one two gold coins of the reign 
of Charles VIII. of France, at the end of the fifteenth 
century. Further search revealed the presence in the 
bony hand of the skeleton of a piece of linen rag in 
excellent preservation, and on unfolding the rag the 
men brought to light ten silver coins of the sixteenth 
century, of the time of Francis I. of France. It is 
supposed that the skeleton is that of a soldier who 
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fought at the battle of Marignan, and that having 
stolen some money and put the gold coins in his 
mouth for safety, he was immediately afterwards killed 
on the field. 


The ancient and historical church of St. Mary, Bexley, 
which has been restored, has been reopened. The manor 
of Bexley was granted by King Cenulph to Wolfred, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, from AD. dos to 832, who 
used it to build and endowa church. In 1130, three hun- 
dred years after the church had first been built, certain 
alterations were made and works of restoration carried 
out, remains of which could be seen that day. At 
that time the patronage of the living was handed over 
by the Aychbishop to a priory which existed in Ald- 
gate. About thirty years after, the trial of Thomas a 
Becket took place, and Sir John de Lucy, the Lord 
Chief Justice, took part in his condemnation and 
banishment. When Becket returned, and was subse- 
quently murdered, De Lucy seemed struck with such 
repentance and remorse, that he actually retired from 
his high office of Lord Chief Justice and became a 
monk, and devoted his wealth to founding an abbey 
a very short distance from there, and the remains 
could still be seen. 


The Genealogist, which has been edited for so many 
years by Dr. G. W. Marshall, will from the present 
time be conducted by Mr. Walford T. Selby at the 
Public Record Office. A new series of Zhe Genealogist 
is announced to commence with the January number 
for 1884. 

A meeting has been held in Hull to consider the 
advisability of forming a society under the name of the 
** Hull Antiquarian Society.” It is proposed that 
the members meet once a week, when papers are to be 
read on subjects relating to antiquity. The meeting 
was not numerously attended, but considerable interest 
was shown by those who were present on the prospect 
of aclub of this nature being formed. It is probable 
something more of this interesting meeting will be 
heard, as Hull is a town well known to all the 
community for the formation of these valuable associa- 
tions. 

It is proposed to invite all who are interested in 
preserving the records of Northamptonshire to assist 
in forming a collection of matter that would be useful 
to future historians of the county. If sufficient 
interest is shown in the proposal, a quarterly publi- 
cation, entitled Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, 
will be issued. The first number will appear in 
January, 1884, and the editor will be the Rev. W. D. 
Sweeting, Maxey Vicarage, Market Deeping. 

In 1800 Dr. Jonathan Scott published a volume 
of tales and anecdotes, translated from Arabic and 
Persian MSS., among which is the Arabian version 
of the book of Sindibad, under the title of Zhe 


History of the King, his Son, his Favourite, and his. 


Seven Viziers—commonly known as Zhe Book of the 
Seven Visziers. Scott’s work is now extremely scarce. 
Professor Comparetti states, in his valuable e- 
searches respecting the Book of Sindibad (a transla- 
tion of which, by Mr. H. C. Coote, F.S.A., forms a 
secent publication of the Folk-Lore Society), that he 
found considerable difficulty in procuring a copy. 

at his version of the romance is of great importance 


to students of the history of fiction, Mr.W. C, Coulston 
proposes issuing a private reprint of it, with an intro- 
duction and notes ; and also the substance of another 
scarce composition, Professor Forbes Falconer’s excel- 
lent analysis and specimens of the only known Persian 
text of the romance, entitled S¢xdibad Nama, composed 
in verse, in the year 1379, which he made from an 
unique MS. in the library of the India Office, and 
published in the Asiatic Fournal, 1841. 


The excavations which have been carried on during 
the last month between the Roman Forum and the 
Palatine Hill have brought to light the site of the 
house of the Vestal Virgins. The remains discovered 
consist of an atrium surrounded by apartments of 
various sizes, a tablinium with a fine mosaic marble - 
floor, and three large pedestals with inscriptions in 
— of the chief Vestals. Several other inscriptions 

ve been found, one in honour of Commodus, another 
of Alexander Severus; also a head of the former 
Emperor and a bust of Annius Verus. 


Mr. H. T. Wake, of Derby, has sent us three copies 
of his curious catalogues, which contain many items of 
interest to antiquaries. 


Some important alterations are upon the eve 
of completion at Lincoln’s Inn. In connection with 
Stone-buildings, an old sun dial, which has previously 
stood in another fxs of the inn, has been removed, 
and is now placed between the windows of William 
Pitt’s old chambers, No. 4, overlooking the gardens. 
It bears the following inscription :—‘‘ T. Right Hon. 
W. P. 1794.”—the ‘*T.” standing for ‘‘ Treasurer,” 
Mr. Pitt having held this office at the time indicated. 
It is likewise not generally known, but is worthy of 
remark, that Stone-buildings were erected in 1780, 
and up to this date the gardens of the society had 
abutted on Chancery Lane. More important from 
an archeological and architectural point of view are 
the alterations which have been made to Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel. This has been restored a good deal 
(more especially with regard to the ceiling), and its 
length added to by a “‘ bay” in a westerly direction. 
The crypt beneath has had to be continued, and 
although its proportions have been thereby wholly de- 
stroyed, the groin work, which has been faithfully 
copied from the old portion, is probably as fine a 
specimen of its kind as can be found. 


SS 
Correspondence. 


——»>_ 
DORCHESTER ABBEY CHURCH, OXON. 


As accuracy is of special importance to the antiquary, 
perhaps you will allow me to point out in your columns 
an error into which I have accidentally fallen in my 
recent work on the above church. In describing the 
celebrated Jesse window, which is, as you no doubt 
are aware, quite unique—there is nothing like it either 
in England or France—the peculiarity being that some 
of the figures are sculptured in stone on the mullions, 
while others are on painted glass between them ; un- 
fortunately this window was removed to the east end 
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about the end of the last century, and, after remaining 
there a generation, was restored to its original place 
on the north side of the chancel, but when this was 
done it was not observed that the figures on glass 
were not restored to their original places. I suggested 
that if some person conversant with the subject, like 
my lamented friend the late Mr. Winston, would take 
the trouble to study the glass in this window, he might 
be able to replace these figures. I happen to say, 
‘*Mr. Winston would probably have been able to 
restore them to their original places, as he did so 
ingeniously in a window of Oxford Cathedral, in 
which the glass of the fourteenth century had been 
scattered about in the great west window and other 
places, and was all carefully replaced in the window 
from which it was originally taken, in a chantry 
chapel of the south transept on the eastern side, 
Perhaps some successor of Mr. Winston may hereafter 
be able to replace the Dorchester glass, and name the 
figures.” I had every reason to believe I was correct 
in this, and I perfectly remember Mr. Winston show- 
ing me the glass that belonged to this window scattered 
about in other windows, as stated above; but the 
Dean of Christ Church has kindly informed me that 
this is a mistake on my part: the replacement took 
place under his own personal direction. He was not 
acquainted with Mr. Winston, nor had any one con- 
veyed to him what he had said ; his own attention 
had been called to it by observing the same thing as 
Mr. Winston had pointed out to me, which it appears 
I had not mentioned to the Dean. I believe I must 
have been in Rome at the time the replacement took 
place, as I have spent fifteen winters there, too much 
occupied with the archeology of Rome to pay much 
heed to what was going on in Oxford. I was sent to 
Rome by Dr. Kilian, of Aix-la-Chapelle, under whose 
care I had been placed by Dr. Owen Rees, who had 
attended me during my long illness at Windsor, when 
my life was almost despaired of, and I had lost the use 
of my left side from paralysis. By the skill of Dr. Kilian, 
and the benefit of the waters, I was apparently quite re- 
stored to health ; but the Doctor told me if I returned 
to England for the winter I should certainly be a 
cripple for life. If I went to Rome, as he recom- 
mended, I should probably get well, which fortunately 
proved the case. When I undertook my work on the 
archeology of Rome, in order to give myself employ- 
ment for body and mind (and this it has certainly 
done), a Roman friend, to whom I mentioned that I 

urposed to undertake a work on the archzology of 

ome, exclaimed, ‘* You will find it an ocean without 
a bottom to it.” This has proved only too true, as 
the excavations for historical objects, which I was the 
first to set going at ruinous expense, and now carried 
on by the Italian Government on a magnificent scale, 
bring fresh objects of interest to light every month ; 
they have completely demonstrated that the old 
legendary history of Rome must be substantially true, 
as the fortifications of the Etruscan kings are brought 
to lignt in all directions, with the four successive 
walls of Rome, the last being the city on the seven 
hills, with the great rampart of Servius Tullius on the 
eastern side, and the unfinished rampart of Tarquinius 
II. another mile beyond that. This was left un- 
finished in consequence of the successful rebellion 
under Brutus, which ended in a republic. The excel- 


lent plan of Tarquinius, which would have made 
Rome an impregnable city for a thousand years, was 
eventually carried out by the Emperor Aurelian, but 
without the earthen rampart in that part where Tar- 
quinius had not completed it ; and this is the point at 
which Rome has always been taken. The parts where 
the ramparts are wanting is rather more than a mile 
between the Pretorium and the Pincian; whether 
the latter is really a hill, or only a part of the great 
rampart of Tarquinius, is a doubtful question. It is 
well known that a large part of the imperial wall of 
Aurelian still remains, and is probably the finest 
wall of the kind we have anywhere; but the great 
earthen rampart proved to be the more effectual de- 
fence. Ihave been wandering far from Dorchester, 
but the readers of THE ANTIQUARY will be as much 
interested with the successive walls of Rome as with 
Dorchester, although that is a place of great interest 
to the antiquary. A complete account of the excava- 
tions in Rome, from the sixteenth century to the 
present time, will be found in my volume on the 
*Via-Sacra,” recently published. 
JoHN Henry PARKER, C.B. 
Oxford. 


> 


WEEVER’S EPITAPH. 


In the recently published Héstory of London, by the 
Rev. W. J. Loftie, there is printed an epitaph written for 
himself by WEEVER, the antiquary. It runs thus :— 

‘* Lancashire gave me breath, 
And Cambridge education, 
Middlesex gave me death, 
And this church my humation, 
And Christ to me hath given 
A place with Him in Heaven.” 
The above is clearly a paraphrase of a remarkable 
epitaph in Kendal Church, written by RALPH TIRER, 
vicar, for himself, and inscribed on a brass plate 
within the communion rails. It runs thus :— 
‘* London bredd me, Westminster fedd me, 
Cambridge spedd me, my Sister (the Church) wed 


me, 
Learning brought me, Kendall caught me, 

Labour pressed me, sickness distressed me, 

Death oppressed me, and grave possessed me, 

God first gave me, Christ did save me, 

Earth did crave me, and Heaven would have me.” 


This last epitaph was placed in 1627, and Weever 
survived this five years ; so he may, by his occupation 
and survival, be naturally supposed to have been 
acquainted with it. It may be found at p. 61 of 
The Annals of Kendal. 
Ventnor. C.N. 
—_+— 


THE HAWICK SLOGAN. 
(Ante, pp. 164, 231.) 

Mr. Lang, in last month’s ANTIQUARY, questions 
the antiquity of this singular slogan, and believes 
that ‘‘Odin and Thor have no more to do with the 
matter than Gamaliel.” 

He states, as his own view of its origin, that it is 
66a mere bit of nonsense, to rhyme (in the Hawick 
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lingo) to Flodden ;” and he thinks that the verse 
might as well have run— 


Tommy Trip and Tommy Dodin,” 


He does not say when this ‘‘ bit of nonsense” may 
be supposed to have been invented for ballad 
purposes, nor does he explain how any such “bit 
of nonsense” can be supposed to be capable of 
stirring the emotions of the local community. Vet 
he does not dispute Dr. Murray’s statement that the 
war cry still ‘‘retains all its local power to fire the 
lieges, and the accredited method of arousing the 
burghers to any political or civic struggle is still to 
send round the drums and fifes ‘to play Tyribus’ 
through the town.” If the appeal is really a survival 
from long-past ages, this effect is intelligible, though, 
no doubt, remarkable; but it seems scarcely con- 
ceivable that such an effect could be produced by a 
mere modern bit of nonsense. 

Mr. Lang refers to ‘Odin and Thor”; but the 
appeal was not addressed to Thor and Odin, but to 
Tyr and Odin—that is to say, to Tyr, the god of 
war, the Scandinavian Mars, and to Odin, who was 
not only the chief of the gods, but the special giver 
of victory. Tyr, the spirit of war, presided, as it 
were, over actual hostilities, but Odin determined 
the result, awarding the victory as he thought fit. 

The appeal was therefore made precisely to the 
two gods—the god of war and the god of victory— 
to whom it would be naturally made by heathen 
Norsemen in the ninth or tenth, or even eleventh, 
century ; and no ground can apparently be suggested 
why the names of these two heathen gods hee have 
been selected by a popular poet, in a modern and 
Christian age, to make a rhyme to Flodden in the 
form of ‘‘ Ter-i-Odin.”’ It is hardly possible to regard 
this phrase as an original invention of the sixteenth 
century. 

It isa mistake to confound Tyr with Thor. The 
former answered to Mars, the latter to Jupiter, as is 
shown, among other evidence, by the names of the 
two days of the week, Tuesday and Thursday. In 
the original astrological or planetary names of the 
days, the third day of the week was named after the 
planet Mars, and the fifth after the planet Jupiter ; 
and in the corresponding northern nomenclature 
| id represented artis dies and Thursday ovis 

tes. 

There may not at present be any direct evidence to 
prove the use of this slogan before A.D. 1513, the year 
of the battle of Flodden; but further inquiry may lead 
to the production of such evidence, and in the mean- 
while the presumption arising from the names of the 
two gods is not only very strong, but almost con- 
clusive. 

There thus appear to be three distinct theories with 
respect to the origin of this appeal to Tyr and Odin :— 

First, that it was introduced by the original Anglian 
settlers, probably in the fifth century. 

Second, that it was introduced by subsequent 
Scandinavian settlers, perhaps in the tenth century. 

Third, that it was invented as a nonsense-rhyme 
for some ballad relating to the battle of Flodden, 
which took place in the year 1513. _ 

The third theory fails to account for the use of the 
names of the two heathen gods as the groundwork of 


the supposed nonsense-rhyme (Ter-i-Odin} ; while 
the first theory fails to account for the Scandinavian 
forms of those names, Tyr for Tiw, and Odin for 
Woden. 

Attention having been drawn to this interesting 
pc enartbecwetagy: both in its historical and in its 
olklore bearings—further facts may perhaps be elicited, 
tending to show under what circumstances and at what 
date the war cry was first adopted. 

Dansy P. Fry. 
November, 1883. 
—_—_— > 


SUCCESSION THROUGH FEMALES. 


(Ante, pp. 183, 229.) 


Mr. Wake seems to me to have put us in the right 
path to a satisfactory solution by virtually bidding us 
ask ourselves the question, What do we mean by 
** primitive politics” ? Do we mean that Prehistoric 
Custom which Mr. Gomme has done so much to 
restore to our sight? Or do we mean that historic 
system which is known to have prevailed in the days 
of the Old-English monarchy? Now, leaving the 
general and very wide question of succession through 
females, and restricting ourselves to our original f7o- 
positum, the claims of Stephen of Blois, we see that this 
is not a matter of succession through females versus 
succession through males, for both claims were equally 
through females. It was merely the claim of a 
sister’s son as against the claim of a daughter and her 
son. The point, then, that we have to consider is 
simply this: Which of these claims would be the 
more valid in the eyes of those who were influenced 
by Old-English traditions ? To answer this, we must, 
of course, be agreed as to what those traditions were. 
For my own part, I am fairly satisfied that the only 
claim they recognised as valid was that (to put it 
tersely) of “‘ the worthiest Agate.” In this I may no 
doubt be mistaken, but the view has the sanction of 
Canon Stubbs, who distinctly asserts that ‘‘the 
succession was, by constitutional practice, restricted 
to one family” (Const. Hist., i. 135). Should this view be 
correct, it is obvious that these traditions were, in the 
case of Stephen, zh¢/ ad rem. Even assuming that the 
Conqueror and his sons were recognised as now the 
reigning-house de jure, as clearly as they were de facto, 
yet the Old-English system, recognising no right out- 
side the four corners of the male house, will not help 
us in a case where the male house was extinct. Must 
we not, therefore, after all, exclude from our problem 
the factor of Old-English (and a fortiori of ‘‘ primitive”) 
politics? For is it not a problem which can easily 
enough be solved without that aid? On the one 
hand, we have the Empress, personally unpopular, her 
position further damaged in just the same way gs was 
that of Queen Mary by the Spanish match. For her 
rule would have meant that of her Angevin husband, 
unpopular with the country at large, and peculiarly 
so with the Norman nobles. On the other hand, we 
have Stephen of Blois, personally popular, himself 
a Norman noble (as Comée of Mortain), and only too 
likely to allow his brother nobles to have their own 
way. Here, then, in merely personal considerations, 
we have surely a sufficient lanation. And this 
view is strengthened by the that the country 
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rallied round Prince Henry, when freed from the fear 
of his parents’ rule, just as it rallied round his grand- 
son and namesake when freed from the special influence 
of John’s personal unpopularity. 

r. Gomme is euaussdionie pursuing the truly 
scientific method in calling our attention to the too- 
long-overlooked continuity of English politics. I have 
merely ventured to question whether that continuity 
is illustrated by Stephen’s succession under peculiar 
and abnormal circumstances. I would suggest that 
traces of the Old-English tradition (if, as I hold, 
Agnatic) should be rather sought for in the claim of 
Arthur, as compared with the striking absence of claim 
on behalf of his long-surviving sister. Nay, it might 
even be sought, in modern times, in the Agnatic 
character of our peerage, and of our whole system of 
precedency. 

I have purposely avoided making any reference to 
Mr. Freeman’s peculiar views on the succession to the 
crown in Old-English times, for I hope to call atten- 
tion to these on some future occasion. Meanwhile, I 
would point out that there is no necessary discrepancy 
between his ‘‘opinions” and the evidence of his 
** facts” (ante, p. 229), for a childless peer, for instance, 
in our own days, might ‘naturally fall back on’”’ his 
sister’s son, eveh though his ¢#/e were doomed to pass 
to a distant Agnate ; and it is but fair to add that he 
cannot be charged with neglect, at any rate, of political 
traditions, since he invites our special attention to 
their influence in the case of John’s election :— 

‘It is worth while to point out how long the old Teutonic 


feeling survived, and at how late a time it was still fo: ly put 
forth as a constitutional principle."—Norman Conquest, iv. 


d ed.), 596. 
sree J. H. Rounp. 


Brighton. 
——< 


HISTORICAL CHAIRS. 


Will you kindly enable me to ask through the 
columns of your journal for particulars, with en- 
gravings, drawings, or photographs, of celebrated 
chairs in family seats of the nobility and gentry, 
with information, also, of notable chairs in cathedrals, 
churches, colleges, and public institutions at home 
or abroad? Iam preparing an account of historical 
chairs from available literary sources; but being 
aware that there are many interesting ones which 
have escaped my search, as well as some others in 
private possession little known, and wishing to make 
the proposed volume as copious as possible, I thus 
beg your assistance on that behalf, with my best 
thanks for such valuable favour.—Letters to be 
addressed to C. B. Strutt, 34, East Street, Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C. 


ce amend 
GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


Though I see every reason why ‘‘ Gunpowder 
Treason” should ‘*be forgot,” and no reason wh: 
subjects of Queen Victoria should be blown up wit 
crackers to celebrate the escape of James and his par- 
liament from being blown up with a mine, yet I was 
interested at recovering the following “Guy Fawkes 
Day ” poem, imperfect still, I tear. 

In out-of-the-way parts of Surrey and Sussex it is 


sung by men with their shirts or smocks outside their 
clothes, and with a doleful accompaniment on cows’ 
horns. It begins as usual, ‘‘ Remember, remember,” 
etc., and then goes on— 
‘* This is the day the Pope contrive 

To blow all England up alive. 

Old Guy Fawkes lay down below 

To plot old England’s overthrow, 

But as I went up the centre 

I saw old Guy Fawkes enter. 

Speak, Guy, speak ! 


(Slowly and solemnly) 
What’s to be done? 
: (Slowly) 
Put him in the fire, there let him burn ! 
Rapi 
Put him in the fire,* wee 
Burn off his head,* : 
Holloa, boys, holloa, boys, 
Guy Fawkes is dead! 


Holloa, boys, holloa, boys, 
Make the bells ring, 
Holloa, boys, holloa, boys, 
God save the King” (sic). 
(They blow cows’ horns, cheer, and demand ale.) 
I have heard it twenty years ago, but only recovered 
the words yesterday. 


Kitlands, 
P.S.—Is there not a reference in lines marked * to 
the penalties for high treason ? 


—@~——— 


ST. CHRISTOPHER AS PORTRAYED IN 
ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
(Ante p. 193.) 

Mr. Keyser’s very interesting paper on this subject 
throws much light on a portrayal of St. Christopher 
which I should be glad to add to his list. It isa 
rude, but still distinct, sculpture of the saint, carved 
out of the wall in the porter’s niche —s ing the 
gateway of Colchester Castle. It corresponds closely 
with the conventional type as described by Mr. Keyser 
(p. 197), and differs, morgover, from three adjoining 
carvings, in that it alone faces towards the entrance. 
Thanks to the singular hallucination that this Norman 
keep was a Roman temple, a Saxon cathedral, and 
what not, a careful engraving of the figure will be 
found in the Rev. H. Jenkins’s en on the 
Castle (1869), and in Mr. G. Buckler’s Colchester 
Castle a Roman Building (1876). 


H. E. MALDEN. 


J. H. Rounp. 





I herewith send you a tew additions to the list 
of representations of St. Christopher in England, 
published in your October number. 

Rm In Mural Painting.—Stanford Dingley, Berk- 
shire. 

2. In Sculpture—Durham Cathedral ; Westminster 
Abbey [Henry VII.’s Chapel (two)]; Canterbury 
Cathedral [on the tomb of Cardinal Morton, in the 


crypt]. 
CHARLES E. Keyser, M.A., F.S.A. 
Merry Hill House, Bushey, 
Nov. 14th, 1883. 
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Asiatic Society Meetings, 31. 
Assyrian Collection in British Museum, 
178; Inscriptions, 229. 
Aston, Oxfordshire, Land Tenure in, 207. 
Athens, Proposed School of Archeology 
at, 75. 
Augsburg, Frescoes discovered at, 81. _ 
Aungervyle Society Publications, Review 





of, 73. 

Avebury, Restoration of St. James’s Church 
at, 132. 

Axe-heads (Bronze), discovery of at the 
Maidens, Ayrshire, 76. 


Barnborough Church, Account of, 171-2. 
Barnstaple Church, Account of Restoration 


of, 133-134. 7 
Barrow Church (Chester), Restoration of,83. 
Bath, Roman Bath at, 84. F 
=—— Natural History and Antiquarian 

Field Club Meetings, 35, 76. 

Battle Church, Account of, 170. 
Beaconsfield Church, Account of, 126. 
Beads Manufacture, Ancient Venetian, 224. 
Bedsteads, Old Oak, 43-44. 

Beehive Huts, Cornwall, 222. 

Bells, Inscriptions on,in German Churches, 


2, 
sex Beltea Will,” The Home of, 145-149. 
Bent (J. Theodore) on Ireland in 1600, 
106-110. 
— on a Description of England sent to 
Philip II. of Spain, 151-153. 
Berkeley _— London (1756), 265. 
Bermuda Hog Money, 3t. 
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Bervie Churchyard, Sepulchral Chalice 
found in, 34. 

Bexley, St. Mary’s Church at, 268, 

Biblical Archeology, Society of, Meetings, 
32) 75, 256. of 2 

Bicester, Romano-British Remains near, 
156-159. 

Bilton, Parish Registers of, 248. 

Birch(W. deG.),Cartularium Saxonicum: 
Collection of Charters relating to Anglo- 
Saxon History, Review of, 216. 

** Bleak House,” Sale of, 178. 

Bograra, Excavations at, 266. 

Bones, Animal, found at Andernach, 38 ; 
at Bicester, 157-8; at Brabuster, 38; 
near Greenhead, 3733 im Poole’s Cavern, 
77;_0f Mammoth Rhinoceros found in 

les, 226. 

Bonn, Roman Inscriptions found at, 25. 

Bootle’s Houses, London, Demolition of, 180, 

Borough English, 243-246. 

Borzecice, Silver Coins found at, 177. 

Bosworth Park Estate, Sale of, 177. 

Bothal, Ogle Tomb at, 105-106. 

Botocudo Indians, 75. 

Boult (E. E.) on Insects in Oak Furniture, 


135. 
. a Abbey, 48-52; Boxley Rood, 135. 
Bre 


uster (Orkney), Prehistoric Mound 


at, 38. 

Brailsford (W.), on a Transitional Period 
in Arms and Armour, 1-5. 

Brass, Suffolk, Restoration of a,135,242-243. 

Brasses of St. Christopher in English 
Churches, 194. 

Brent Knoll Church, Somerset, Account 
of, 35, 

Bridle Roads, 260. 

Brighton, Natural History Society Meet- 
ings, 259, 260. ‘ 

British Fort discovered in Grass Wood, 
Grassington, 37. 

British Islands, —_— of the, 8-12. 

British Museum, Illuminated MSS. in the, 
187-189 ; Map-making in, 212-215. 

British Remains near Bicester, 156-159. 

Broadwas Church, Worcestershire, Re- 
storation of, 228. 

Brocade, Ancient Venetian, 225. 

Brock (R.A.), Official Records of R. Din- 
widdie, Review of, 255. 

Bronze ‘Age, Agricultural Implements of 


e, - 
colossal Horse discovered near 

Delos, 84. ¥ 
Object (Curious), Query on, 231. 
Brown Clee Hill Encampment, Me 
Brownbill (Rev. J.), on Boxley Rood, 135. 
Buckinghamshire, See ‘‘ Taplow.” 
Bucks Architectural and Archeological 

Society Meetings, 126-128, 2 
Buildings (Ancient), Society for Protection 


of, 134. 
Bulstrede Family, Account of, 126. 
Burghley, Lord a. Cecil), 16-21. 

Burial by Torchlight, 265; in Woollen, 


249. 
Burke ramen Relics of, 128. 
Burne (Miss C. S.), Shropshire Folk-lore, 
Review of, 30. 
Bury Ditches, near Walcot, British En- 
campment, 78. 
Butterfly’s Bail, etc., Review of, 254. 
Butterwick Church (Yorks), Reopening of, 








81. 
Buxton, Poole’s Cavern at, 77; Excava- 
tions at, 77. 


Byegones relating to Wales and theBorder 
Counties, Review of, 73. 


Cabinets, Old Oak, 41-43. . 

Caer Pensaulcot, Site of, 221-222. 

California (Sonoma County), Petrifi 
Forest discovered at, 84. 

Calleva-Attrebatum, Note on, 39, 85, 86. 

Cambrian Archzological Association 
Meeting, 174-5. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society Meetings, 
261, 262. 

Camps, Roman and Pre-Roman at Ran- 
ston, 76. 

Candle, Custom of Sale by, 179. 

Cannon, Early Experiments with, Note 
on, 175. 

Canoe, Ancient, found in the Tyne, 123, 


129. 
Canterbury, Account of, 171; Roman 
c herp oy, ay 266. 

‘aradoc Field Club Meetin 6-77, 223. 
Cardiff, Cromlech at, 174. edie 
Cartographers (Elizabethan) 212-215. 
Carvings, Early, at Donyatt Church, 228. 
Casley (H. C.), ona Suffolk Brass, 242, 243 
Castings(Artistic), AncientVenetian Manu- 

facture, 225. 

Cave Discovery in North Wales, 226. 
Caverns, Formation of, 77. 

Caxton’s Game of Chess, 110-112. 

Celt found at Elmsale, Kingston, 33; at 

St. Leonards, 32. 

Celtic Nations, Account of, 75-76. 
Cemetery, Old, at Mandan, Dacota, dis- 

covered, 37. 

Chairs, Historical, Query on, 271; Old 

Oak, 45-46. 

Chapman (J. H.). Note by, 87. 

Charles I., Coinage of, 62-63. 

Charles I1., Coinage of, 63-64. 

Charles VIII., France, Coins of, disco- 

vered, 267. 

Chart, Ancient, found in Iceland, 227. 
Charters, Unedited,at Exeter,32; Newbury, 

36; of Rushford College, 221. 
Chatsworth, Drawings at, 177-8. 

Chaucer’s Ten-Syllable Verse, 5-8, 86. 
Chess, Caxton’s Game of, 110-112. 
Chetham Hospital, History of, 33. 
Chichester Cathedral, Date Style of, 


265. 
Chiddingfold, Roman Remains at, 74, 84. 
Chinese Works Printed, temp. 13th Cen- 
tury at British Museum, > 
Church(Saxon)discovered at Peterborough, 
6 


267. 

Churches, Dates and Styles of, 275-6 265. 

Clarendon Historical SocietyPublications, 
Review of, 73, 167. 

Clee, St. Margaret, Church at, Account 


of, 77. ; 
as (Ancient), at Agen (Lot-et-Garonne), 


Clothall (Herts), “‘ Linches ”’ at, 205-206. 

Clothworkers’ Company and Pepys, 236. 

Cobham Park, Roman Coins found at, 134. 

Coinage, of the British Islands, 8-12, 61-64; 
Mohammedan, 159-164; Early Oriental, 
100-105, 

Coins, found at Fra tt, 267 ; at —_ 
cice, 177; at Bratzenheim, 25 ; at A 
125 ; British, 8-12; Medizeval, exhibited 
at Numismatic Society Meeting, 31-32; 
Mohammedan, 159-164; Early Oriental, 
100-105 ; Roman, found at Cobham Park, 
134; of Varus, 226, 
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Collier (John Payne), Obituary Notice of, 


225. 
Collins (Francis) on Yorkshire Parish Re- 
ters, 246-250. 
Collyngton, Note on, 87, 182. 
Cologne, Roman Coffins found at, 24. 
Colonial Coinage (English) first used, 11. 
Colouring of Illuminated MSS., Accuracy 
of, 185-189. 
Commonwealth, Coinage during the, 63-64. 
Coote !(H. C.), on Chaucer’s Ten-Syllable 
Verse, 5-8. 
Cope (Sir W. H.), Bramshill: its History 
and Architecture, Review of, 119. 
Copper Coinage, Introduction of, 12. 
Corbet Family, Account of, 125-6. 
rnwall. See “St. Teath.” 
Coventry, Godiva Procession in, 177. 
Cowper (H. S.), on Essex Family of Lam- 
bourne, 230. 
Cromwell, Anecdote of, 176. 
Cross (Buddhist) found at Whitestaunton, 


226. 
Crosses and Oghams found near St. Edrens, 


174. 

Crossley g .), Obituary Notice of, 130, 

Curling, Game, Work on, 266. 

Cure’s Alms Houses, Query on, 185. 

Customs, Old, in London, ~ © unting, 
in London, 133; of Dyott Family, 266 ; 
of Over, Cambridgeshire, 208-212. 


Day (Rev. Lal Behari), Folk-Talesof Ben- 
al, Review of, 73; 

‘* Delighted Spirits,” New Reading of, 200. 

Delos, Isle of, Discoveries during Excava- 
tions, 84, 177. 

De Montfort (Simon), and the English 
Parliament, 66-72. 

** Dene Holes,” 134. 

Derbyshire Archzological aud Natural 
History Society Meetings, 171. 

Diddlebury Church, Restoration of, 181. 

Documents relating to Gaeta, 228. 

Dolben (Bishop), Notes on, 38-39. 

n, the River, 250. 

Donyatt Church, Restoration of, 228. 

— Abbey Church, Oxon, Note on, 
268-2609. 

Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian 
Field Club Meeting, 221-222. 

Doune Castle, 223. 

Drayles g .), Brass of, 242. 

Dredge (J. L)on Bishop Dolben, 39. 

Ducking Stools, 47-48. 

Dudley, Mayoral Chain for, 79-80. 

Dunstable Priory Church, 258. 

Durham Archzological and Architectural 
Society Meeting, 171-173. 

Durham and Northumberland Archzologi- 
cal Association Meeting, 34-5. 

Durrant (Ed.), on a Font or Piscina, 183. 

Dyott Family, Ancient Custom of the, 266. 


Earl Marshal, Office of, 135. 
Earthenware Jars discovered in Dundee, 


- 76. 
Earthworks, at Cornwall, 81; Skipsea 
Whitlow, 123. 
Easingwold, Parish Registers of, 247. 
Architectural 


Eaves, 134. 
Association 
Meetings, 33, 77-78. 


4. 

Edinburgh 

Edstaston Church, Reopening of, 82. 
dward IV., temp., Armour of, 2-4; 
Coinage of, 10 ; Sale of Sovereign of, 38. 

Egyptian Obelisk found in Santa Maria 

hurch, Rome, 83. 

Elizabeth, zemp., Coinage of, 11. 

Elizabethan Cartographers, 212-215. 

England, Land Tenure (Archaic) in, 


204-208, 

#5 A Description of, sent to Philip 
II. of Spain, 151-153. 

Ephesus, Account of Excavations at, 180, 

Epitaph of Weever, the Antiquary, 269 ; 
of Ralph Tirer, 269. 

Erith and Belvedere Natural History 
Society Meeting, 78. 


Essex, of Lambourne, Pedigree of Family 


of, 230. 
Essex. See “ Toppesfield Church.” 
Etruscan Tomb, Model of, 32, 
Esquimaux, inavian, Civilization 


<—mm, 75. 

Evans (D. &), on Bishop Dolben, 38. 

Eveshowe, Prehistoric Mound at 
buster, 38. 

Exchange, Antiquary, 40, 88, 136, 184, 232, 
272. 


Bre- 


Fairs at Halesowen, Revival of, 229; May 
Fair, 238-242; Old, 231; Southwark, 


a. 

Fawley (North and South), Berks, Roman 
Remains at, 74. 

Females, Succession through, 229-230. 

Fiji, Agricultural Implements of, 143-144. 

Firebasket, Cast-iron, 32. 

Fishing, 250. 

Folk-lore. See ‘‘ Thumb-lore,” “Iron.” 

Folk-names, Mammal and Bird, 260. 

Font, or Piscina, Note on, 183. 

—-— at Brent Knoll Church, 35; in But- 
terwick Church. 80, 81. 

Fordington, Dorset, Sculpture of St. 
George at, Fae : 

a (Petrified) discovered in California, 


ee ‘ “ 
Fortifications in Ross-shire, Account of, 


75-76. ; - 
Foster (J. J.) on Human Hair Supersti- 
tion, 230; on Curious Bronze Object, 


231. 

Foster (N. S.) on British-Romano Re- 
mains near Bicester, 156-159. 

Freeman (E. A), English Towns and Dis- 
tricts, Review of, 166. 

Frescoes ‘discovered at Augsburg, 81; in 
St. Blaize’s Chapel (Apulia), 54-55; in 
St. Maria della Rotunda, 181 ; at Rome, 


131. 

Fry (D. P.) on the Hawick Slogan, 164- 
166, 269-270. 

Furniture, Old Oak, 41-48 ; Ancient Vene- 
tian, 225 ; Insects in, 135. 

Furnivall = -), The Fifty Earliest Eng- 
lish Wills, Review of, 167-8. 


Gaeta, Publication of Parchments of, 228. 

Gardner (Prof. Percy) on Early Oriental 
Coins, 100-105. 

Garrison (W. P.) on Pewter Marks, 86. 


Gascoign (John), Query on, 183. 
Genealogist, The Yok II., Review of, tat. 
Geology, 


i 3 7 . 
— RS istory of Aylesbury, Review 
of, 168. 

Glacier Garden and Mill-stones discovered, 


177- y 
Glasgow Archzological Society Meetings, 


223. . 

Glass Manufacture, Ancient Venetian, 223. 

Glasscock (J. L.) on ‘‘Collynton,” 182. 

Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, Re- 
view of, 216. 

Gold Articles found on the Amu Darya, 


83. 

Gomme (G. L.) on Rhythmical Laws, 12- 
15; on Primitive Agricultural Imple- 
ments, 140-145, 189-193 ; on Succession 
through Females, 229-230. 

Gostwick and Harrison’s Outlines of Ger- 
man Literature, Review of, 256. 

Gotch (J. A.), A Complete Account of the 
Buildings erected in Northamptonshire 
by ‘Sir fhomas Tresham, Review of, 30. 

Grassington, British Fort discovered in, 37. 

Gray’s Inn Lane, Residence of Hampden 
and Pym in, 180. , 

Greenhead, Turret of Roman Wall dis- 
covered near, 173. 

Greenstead Church, 227. . 

Greenstreet (J. H.)on John Gascoign, 183. 

Groat’s (John 0’) House, Note on, 128-129, 

Gunpowder Plot, Rhyme on, 271. 


Hagenau, Inscription at, 85, 134. 





Hair (Human), Superstition connected 
with, 230. 

Hale, Roman Altar found at, 181. 

Halesowen, Revival of Old Custom at, 229. 

Hall (H.) on Public Rights in the Thames, 
57-61, 112-116; on River Conservancy 
250-252. ; 

Harris's Cabinet, Reprint, Review of, 254 

Harrow, Highland, 192. 

Hat Makers (Medizval), Query on, 230. 

Hawick Slogan, 164-166, 231, 260-270. 

— (J.M.) on Inscription at Hagenau, 


5. 

Haydon Church, Roman Altar in, 35. 

Hayman (Henry) on Ivelchester, 89-94. 

Head, Colossal Marble Female, found at 
Sarotis, 83. 

Hellenic Society Meetings, 75. 

Henry V., Accounts of, 95-100. 

Henry VI., zemp., Armour of, 1-2. 

Henry VI i, temp.,Armour of, 5 ; Coinage 
of, 8, 9, 61, 62. 

Hen: VIIL., temp., Coinage of, 9, 10. 

Heraldic Problem, Query on, 182. 

Hereford, ‘‘The Old House ” at, Restored, 


81. 
Hexham Priory Church, Architecture 


of, 173. 

High Ercall, Account of, 124-125. 

Highlands, Old Agricultural Implements 
of the, 143-144, 189, 193. 

Hoby (Sir P.), Note on, 87. 

Hodnet Church (Salop), Discoveries dur- 
ing Reparation of, 130. 

** Holey Dollars,” 32. 

Hollingbury, near Fen, Ancient Walls 
and Relics at, 32. 

Holt, Denbighshire, Action for Corporation 
Rents, 267. 

Holy Island, Account of, 172. 

** Holy Rood,” of Boxley, 52. 

Hope (R. C.), Glossary of ialectal Place- 

omenciature, Review of, 216. ‘ 

Horse, Bronze Colossal discovered near 
Delos, 84. 

Horse-Armour, 2. 

Hotel Royaumont, Account of, 37. 

Houses, Timbered, at Walton, 125; Old 
Country, aang . 

sa ar Lord 4 “* Belted Will,” Home 
of, 145-149. 

Howth, The Book of, 21-24, 116-119. 

Hull Antiquarian Society, proposed For- 
mation of, 268. 

Human Remains found in Chancery Lane, 
226. 

Hun’s Grave discovered, 27. 

Hunting (Ancient) Custom at London, 133. 


Idle, the River, 250. 

Illuminated MSS., the Accuracy of the 
Colouring of, 185-189. 

Implements, Primitive Agricultural, 140- 
145, 189-193. 

Inns, Ancient, Note on, 225. 

Index Society Meeting, 121. 

Inscriptions, Ancient Christian, found at 
St. Peter's, Mayence, 25; of Roman 
Emperors, 268, 

——_———— Assyrian, 229. 

Insects in Oak Furniture, 135. 

Inventory, Church, 247. 

Ipswich, St. Mary le Tower Church, Brass 
in, 135. 

parte A 1600, 106-110,182. See “ Howth.” 


Iron, Superstitious Use of, 154. See 
**Osemund.” 

Iron-working, 260. : 

Italy, Early Renaissance Architecture of, 33. 


Itchen Ab Roman Villa at, 36. 
Ivelchester (lichester), 89-94. 


‘acob (W. H.)on Winchester Castle, 176-7. 
ames I., temp., Coinage of, 12, 61-62. 
ewels (Russian Imperial), Value of, 37. 
ohn o’ Groat’s House, Note on, 128-149. 


Keary (C. F.), on Coinage of the British 
bass, 8-12, 61-64. 
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K (C. F.), The Mythology of the 
Eddas, Review of, 120-121. 

Keith Field Club Meetings, 260. 

Keith (Major J. B.), Preservation of An- 
cient Monuments, Review of, 255. 

Kendal Church, Epitaph in, 269. 

Kent, Roman Remains found in, 74. 

Kerry (Rev. C.), The History of the 
Municipal Church of St. Lawrence, 
Reading, Review of, 166. 

Kersall Cell, Account of, 124. 

Keyser (C. E.), on Christopher, as Por- 
trayed in England during the Middle 

8, 193-200, 271. 

King-Walker (R.), on Date and Style of 
York Minster, 175-6. 

Kitchen Middens in Yorkshire, 123. 

Klazomena (Asia Minor), Archaic Sarco- 
phagi discovered at, 27. 

Knaresborough Castle, 134. 

Knights Templars, Relics of found in Chan- 
cery Lane, 226. 

Lace, Ancient Venetian, 225. 

Lach Szyrma (Rev. W. S.) on John So- 
bieski, 231 ; on Old Fairs, 231. 
ambeth Palace and its Associations, 
Review of, 168. 

lane Sm Arab, at South Kensing- 
ton, 82, 

Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Notes, Review of, 217. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society Meetiags, 33, 123, 174, 222-223. 

Land Customs in Over (Cambridgeshire), 
208-212. 

lm Tenure (Archaic) in England, 204. 


—— Tenures, Rhyming Charters of, 14. 
Lang (A.) on the Hawick Slogan, 231. 
Langley Castle and Barony, History of, 35. 
La Pérouse, Relic of, discovered, 38. 
Largo (Fifeshire), Early Scotch Ornaments 
found at, 266. 
Laws in Rhythm, 12-15. 
Lea, the River, 250. 
Le Despenser Family, Tomb of, discovered, 
267. 
Legend of St. Blaise, 56. 
= = ie Anti mays 2 me $76, 
i, Tragedy by, discovered, 266. 
Lewes Castle, Account of, 169. ‘ 
Leyden, Congress of Orientalists at, 181. 
** Linches” at Clothall (Herts), 205-206. 
Lincoln’s Inn, Alterations at, 268. 
Linton (Roxburghshire), Sculpture of St. 
rge at, 34. 
Literature, Society of, Meeting, 75. 
Llangadfan, Ancient Tomb discovered at, 
131-132. 


Lobby, — of, me, 

Locks and Keys Exhibited, 74; from 
China, a 

London, Berkeley Square (1756), in, 265 ; 
History of, 65-66; Old Paving Acts of, 
265; Pepys as a Citizen of, 233-238; 

, Riverside at, 251; St. Olave’s Church, 
Hart Street, 233, 238. 
mdon and Middlesex Archzological 
Society Meeting, 219. 

Lorsch, Ancient Monastery at, 25; Ro- 
man Altar found at, 25. 

Louvre, Statue of King Gudea in, 181. 

Low Sunday, Note on, 86. 

Luther's Table Talk, Review of, 256. 

Lydbury, North(Shropshire), Church, Ac- 
count of, 78. 


Macclesfield Church, Discoveries during 
Restoration of, 130, 222. 

McDaniel (S.) on Low Sunday, 86. 

Maclean (Sir J.), Annals of Chepstow 
Castle, Keview of, 120. 

Madeley Court, Shropshire, Original Deed 
Relating to, 129-130. 

Mainz, Roma Buildings discovered at, 177. 

Malden (H, E.) on Gunpowder Plot, 271. 

Malton, St. Michael’s Church, Restoration 


of, 227, 
Manchester Corporation Records, 267. 


Manchester Field Naturalists Meeting,:222, 
—— Scientific Student Society, 
Meetings, 77, 124. 
Mandan (Dacota), Cemetery discovered 
at, 37- 
Manners and Customs, Ireland, emp. 


1600, 106-110. 
MSS, (Illuminated), The Accuracy of the 
Colouring of, a 
Map-making, Elizabethan, 212-215. 
Maria-Munster, Roman Burying-Ground 


at, 25. 

Market Drayton Church, Discoveries dur- 
ing Restoration of, 84. 

Marshall (T. P.) on Ancient Registers ot 
the Parish of Ashley, 201-204. 

Marston, Parish Registers of, 249. 
Martine (J.), Reminiscences of the Royal 
Burgh of Haddington, Review of, 72. 

May Fair, 238-242. 

Mayence, Sarcophagus found at, 24; Sta- 
tuette of Mercury found at, 24; Gold 
Coins found near, 25; Remains of Old 
Bridge at, 81: 

** Measure for Measure,” Note on Shake- 
speare’s Play of, 200-20r. 

Melancthon, Inscription at House occu- 
pied by, 85. 

Melrose Abbey, Restoration of, 229. 

Melverley Church, Llanymynech, 34. 

Michaelis (A.), Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain, translated by C. A. M. Fennell, 
Review of, 27-28. 

Michaelmas Sermon, Custom of Giving at 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell Green, 229. 

Milestone (Roman) found on Rhiwia Farm, 


130. 

Miller's Thumb, Query on, 231. 

Mohammadan Cae 159-164. 

Monastery (Greek) Hewn in Rock, 52-57. 

Monuments in Butterwick Church, 80-81. 

Moreton Corbet, Account of, 125-6. 

Morton (I. W.) Discoveries at Roman. 
Villa at, 228. é 

Mosaic Manufacture, AncientVenetian,224, 

Mound at Castle Hill, Thetford, 220. 

Mucklestone Church, Discoveries during 
Restoration of, 85. 

Mull, Sculptured Slabs of, 34. 

Municipal Insignia, Dudley, 79-80; Re- 
cords, Manchester, 267. ° 

Murray (David), Zhe York Buildings 
Company, Review of, 120. 

Myrina, Terra Cotta Figures found at, 226. 


Naples, Roman Watercourse discovered 
at, 26-27. 

Napper(H. F.)on “CallevaAttrebatum,’’39. 

Naworth Castle, 145-149. : ; 

Neville’s Cross (Durham), Preservation of, 


226. 

Newburn Hall, 263. 

Newbury Charters, Recovery of th 36. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries Meet- 
ings, 36, 123, 173 174, 263. 

News, Antiquarian, 36-38, 82-85, 130-134, 
177-182, 225-229, 266-268. 

“ No Man’s Land,” Land called, 35. _ 

Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 
Society Meetings, 219-221, 256-257. 


Norman Walls discovered in cery 
Lane, 226. 
Norman Window found in St. Ann’s 


Church, 227. - 
Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, 
Proposed issue of, 268. 
Nostel Priory, 171-172. 
Note Book, 36, 78-80, 128-130, 175-177, 
223-225, — s 
Numismatic Society Meetings, 31-32. 
Numismatics. See ‘‘ Coinage.” 
Nun’s Burial, Note on, 229. 
Nyons, Roman Antiquities found near, 181. 


Oak, Old, 41-48; Carving at Shrewsbury, 
86 sChest, 264; Panels from Titsey Place, 


Obelisk found at Rome, 134-182. 
Obituary Notices, 135, 225. 


Ogle Tomb at Bothal, 105-106. 
Ordish (T. F.) on W. Ceci, Lord Burghley, 


16-21. 
Oriental (Early) Coins, 100-105. 
Ornaments, Anglo-Saxon, found in Tumu- 
~ 266 ; Early Scotch, found at Largo, 
266. 


Osemund, 153-156. 

Oswestry and Welshpool Naturalists’ Field 
Club Meeting, 34. 

Ouse, the River, 250. 

Over (Cambridgeshire), Customs of, 208- 


212. 

Owen (T. M.) on Two Old Country Resi- 
dences, 252-254. 

Owen’s College Geological Field Lectures 
Meeting, 32. 

Oxfordshire. See ‘‘ Dorchester Abbey 

urch. 
Oxted Cburch, Account of, 122. 
Oysters, 252. 


Pageants (London), 235. 

Paintings of St. Christopher in English 
Churches, 193, 222. 

Palzolithic and Neolithic Man, Remains 
of, found, 220. 

Palla Strozzi Family, Archives of, 226. 

Paris, Destruction of Rue de Jour, 37: 

Parish Registers. See ‘‘ Registers. 

Parker (J.), The Archeology of Rome, 
Part IV., Review of, $273. 

Parker (J. H.), on Dorchester Abbey 
Church, Oxon, 268-269. 

Parliaments, Elections to, temp. Edward 
III., 66-72. 

Parr (Bishop), Query on, 231. 

Pavement, Roman, found in Canterbury, 
266. 

Paving Acts of Old London, 265, 

Peacock (E.) on Osemund, 153-156. 

Peet (S. W.) American Antiquarian, 
Edited by, Review of, 167. 

Penny Lands, 2rz. 

Penselwood Pits, Account of, 221. 
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